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The FaGtory is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to you ! 


Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 
5 1 —geographically located to supply the country’s 

School Furniture needs efficiently — place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 


as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, 
and Auditorium. 





Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the 

highest point of efhciency for standard requirements, 
has as the result of expert study been adapted to meet the 
new seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the 
so-called ‘‘Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 


adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 


And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating (Company 


General Offices—:10 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Catalog A-155 will be 
gladly sent on request 
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LATTA’S HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


4 Stencils, Outline Maps, Drawings, Sewing Cards, Etc. 
or : All Postpaid Unless Otherwise Stated 
T ie 
EACHERS OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of L 
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The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- with one of the following and subtract 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 35¢ ne the total I'ry it, 
It represents the efforts of several lLatta’s Book for Teachers........ $1.00 
prominent educators who know the Pvleneny Education, | year.......$2.00 
needs of primary and rural teachers. Normal Instructor—Primary Plans. .$2.00 
The postpaid price is $1.00. School Centurv, | year rerrre $1.50 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- Journal of Education, 52 weeks .33.00 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c Kindergarten and First Grade.. $2.00 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. .$2.50 
is free with a eee riot Seeley’ S Question Book.......... $1.25 
amounting to not less than $10.00. iow to Teach the Pri- 
Hush About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the ——e, , mary Grades...$1:25 
ughes’ Common School Paper Cutting esigns, ss. Pathfinder, 1 yr. $1.00 | Bake cowetute: Feny Trette Teer ot Any ome toast Vegans 
Branches in a Nutshell, P don oI inches...... 18c HU MEOMERAG School Arts .... 33°00 
paper, 96 pages.. 50¢ Connon Scnoce. | Latta’s Seat Work Book, the Popular Ed., 1 yr.$2.00 
50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c BRANCHES Ik a! 96 pages, paper......30c Rtas! National Geographic, | yr. .$3.50 se gS ae $3.00 
16Gingerbread Draw’gs, 15c N # 12 Borders to color....10c | Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, | year....... $1.50 
16 Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c UTSHELL -. 50 Drawings, asstd.....20c Everyday Plans for School Year, three volumes, set. ..$1.50 
16 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c Hucwns 16 Eskimo Drawings... 15c Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .$1.25 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c aot 16 Circus Drawings....15c Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright. . $2.00 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 16 Hiawatha_Drawings. . 15c American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magazine $2.00 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, Gi 16 Pioneer Drawings. . .15c Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’ gs, 15c Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
16 Birds to Color..... 15c 8 Animal Drawings..... Oc if Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c; per set. .$3.50 
Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste—Postage Extra _ _ Printed Weaving Mats 
Doz. Asst. Sticks, 25c; 2 doz., 45c; gross...$2.50 Common White Drawing Paper, lb., 15c; ream Size 6%x6¥%2, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
Dennison’s Letter Wax, any color, 6 sticks... .45c¢ 9x12, wt. 674 Ibs., 85c; rm. Ox9, wt. 314 Ib. 43¢ printed on irae DAP, 15. 
Dennison’s Letter Wax Seal, any initial... ... 35¢ rose y White Drawing Paper, } ; 20c 6 Ibe ox1Z, "Tone Cc it-0) t : 
Dennison’s Decorated Crepe; Butterfly, Nursery, t DS., 91.59; ream Ox9, wt. > Ibs.... c ats. u u 
Animals, Birds, Flowers, 10 ft. x 20 in., ea., 25¢ Manila , Drawing Paper, -y a hy, he ome” Size 8x8 Construction 
Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per doz., $1.60 wt. 5 Ibs., sec; ream Oxy, wt. 272 Ibs *“"* Paper, assorted colors, half- 
Construction Paper, 18x24, asst colors, 15 sheets, Look al all ' t i 
2 Ibs. 35c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, 1 Ib, 22¢ I i es ng oe = 20. ~~ 
Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, asst., sheet, 10c with” to weave, - 0, 
Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets WIth Weave;s  ...++++. egies 
i9n24. assorted coloss. wt. 2 fee. 36c: same 500 Extra Weavers, like 
paper, 50 sheets, 0x12. wt. eee a a" with Cut-out Mats. ..18¢ 
Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets 6x9_| Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c 
2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, + Ibs....79¢ Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers 25¢ 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, 8 Axl, 508 Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork. . . 25¢ 
seecte, 4 lbs., 85c. Good typewriter paper, Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. . 18c 
6x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs...... teeee it .* aes Latta’s 33 Construction Patterns, ready to cut 
° Best Theme Paper, size 8x101%4, ream, 5 Ibs..$1.35 out, with 100 brass paper fasteners, postpaid, 85c 
Blackboard Stencils Jeginner’s Mn og 7x84, ream wt. 3% Ibs -55¢ Paper Fasteners, br: ata Sauna heads, per 100, 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Brownies; Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x101%4, wt. 3 Ibs. .40c % in., 13c; % in., 17c; % in., 21c; 1 in., 25¢ 
Pumpkin; Tulip; Birds; Flowers; Fruit; Chicks; Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets 9x12, 2 Ibs. . 33¢ Pin Head Fasteners, bras \% in., 200 for 18¢ 
Ship; Overall Boys; Flag; Bunting; Pussy Willow; New Atlas, tape bound, felt eraser, dz, 2 lbs. $2.15 16 Common Birds in Colors, with description 
Soldiers; Butterflies; Blue Birds; Apple Blossoms. Crayola No. 8, dz. boxes, 2 Ib., 90c; “Ble ndwell” and 16 birds to color, as above, 6x9.......25¢ 
New Cuitp Lire CaLtenpar Srencits, 22x34, Set good wax crayon, 8 colors, dz. boxes, 2 lb., 50¢ New Primary Language Cards, illustrated.....25c 
nine school months, 75c each, 2c: 3 for...30c Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 2 Ibs...... $1.00 BLUNT POINT SCISSOR S, 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each, 12c; Sunbonnet Babies; Gluey Paste, % pint, | Ib., 25c; pint, 2 Ibs., 35c, 4% in., 12 postpaid, als 
Rollof Honor; Welcome Hen&C hicks; Evangeline quart, 4 Ibs., 60c; Ideal Paste Flour, Ilb....2Ic Sharp Points, nickel, 5 in., 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high.. -25¢ Latta’s ne Paste, vs, pat. 1 Ib., 20c ° doz., postpaid . Sh 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high........ 20¢ pint, 2 Ibs., 30c: quart, DS wccvccccecscces 2VC 7 inch, nickel, each......50c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of ea.: Flowers: Birds: Toys: Squared Drawing Paper, sizes %, %, % and 1 ? ‘ s * 
Eskimo; Brownie; Animals: Fruit, 10 for...12c¢ ae ® 6 RE FO eer 90 Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any caten Paper, 20x30; per sheet, 12c; doz...$1.00 Dutch Village ; Japanese Village ; : octen iiltetes 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size ATTA’S DUPLI- Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim ‘illage ; 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, Cc send ach complete Indian Village Laos View sane. o, 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each....3¢ with sponge, ink and in- Mother <seese Work 4 A a . each "35¢ 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 25¢ structions, size 7x10, wt. Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals, each, 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork...... 35¢ 4 Ibs., price, $1.95; size Popular Pictures 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4 pound bag. -.+-15¢ Q14x1214, wt. 6 Ibs., price : : ize 16x20 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL— $2.90, Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 11AND COLORED, size ow? 
diameter 314 inches....... np 0c; quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75. je came one of anf’ he 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit, or Hektograph paper, 500 Mill; fase us; G penees an't 
On Time, 100 for.......... Oc shots Ball, $ “ You Talk; Boy series; Avenue 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright 95c. Postage Extra. of Trees; Sistine Madonna; Age 
colors, 10 inches high.......2 Hek. Ink, Black or Violet, 4 oz. bottle........ ie Fee: See: oe 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ ing Her Birds; price ea, $1.00. 
Larta’s New Crass Recon, the four Reed and Raffia—Pestage Extra — |.atta's Brown Prints of Wash- 
weeks plan, 180 racer ralgpe at 1 per Ib., 95c; No. 2, 90c: No. 3, 87c; No sen sot eacom, 16x20, on. 
Ss 912 . - O7- : . serene c 
The six weeks oroageed plan. .16c R wi he: No, Saar ke me © - Reed..... Ie 50 Popular Pictures, 214x3, 20c 
Printed Outline Maps ae ee yo Sige” Yibbpee So. 10 Indian Post Cards asstd, 8c 
a . ] Colored Raffia, name colors, per Ib........ .80¢ Book of 48 Indi 7x9, . 
United States; Any Continent; Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib........... 40c VOOK Of 40 indians, /x9, in native dress......25€ 
Any State; Any History of States; Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 1 Ib., post. extra United States Flags 
nv Via or istory or s€02- s $2 
raphy. Order them ase Modeling Material—Postage Extra fis, Gplon, cotton, 2:5 f1, $2.00. 558 fe. $3.30 
otherwise, 834x11 incines, 50 for 35c; Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs............ 25¢ Secclen Fleas. any < Bh mito mnd fixie 5c 2X9", 90.27 
i. eae Fs are 9.6s tains ee 60c Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hard- Noten * ri “ y onan ry, 618’, 15¢: dz. 31,50 
World or United States, 11x17, 25c. ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, Ib...29c ~ AgS, price per doz., 10c; 3 doz....25¢ 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 25c. Plastine; bright colors as above, per Ib....... 32c are Entertainment Books 
U. S. Map. 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. Tissue Paper, any color 24 sheets se teeeeeees 24c DAYS Special Days in Primary Grades. .30c 
8 Large ‘Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, K24, 2.0 ---20¢ TSE All the Holidays ; .. .40¢ 
COPING SAW with 12 Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25c [SINS Dialogues for District Schools. .35c 
6-inch blades, 3 postpaid - Booklets and Booklet Covers Memes) |lumorous Drill & Action Songs, 40 
Genius nor ----+93-29 Gite Booklets for Closing Day, each 8c; doz...90c closing Day Entertainment one 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 3 : , < b Ps aaa i — Nine Successful Plays eT iTy 20¢ 
trace actual size........2 20c Booklet Covers punched with 24 sheet filler anc Modern Drill Gee ee 
, ~ u . r8) — 2. » Oxl2 each 18c: ? odern ri anc ~-X€rcise 
Ticket Punch, Round Hole, 25c cord, size 6x9, each I3c; size 9x * 42 Paper Cutting Designs 
Tube Mending Glue.... 15c name color, state side or end open. 12 Cal +dtA 5 5 
. Zz ‘alendars to Color...... 
16 Manual Training Exer- | Gummed Devices Mother Goose Silhouettes. 
_cises for Boys.......... 25¢ Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; Cut Out Book........... 
Thirteen Doll Furniture Turkeys: Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; Poster Patterns, Nos. 1, 2,ea. 
Patt ms to trace ior, Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
WI M h “5 = Ue Make Pan -20¢ Stars; Dots; Owls. 6 boxes...... 50c Latta’s 8 Borders to Color 
a er s Ss MaKe aper ge ] 10 ) 
wel other gue deen Pet os Globes—Postage Extra 44 Large Drawings to Color, (re 30 
6 Loom Patterns to trace. . ....20¢ 12 in. Suspended Globe: moon ball, 25 Ibs. $11.20 New Dictionaries Postpaid 
Primary * rime ined k, by Dobbs. . .$1.20 12 in. Plain Stand Globe, weight 12 Ibs.....$8.00 Webster’s Collegiate, cloth, indexed, 5 Ibs $5.00 
Constr ictive Work, by Worst...$1.00 12 in. Stationary Meridian, wt. 14 Ibs...... $9.30 New International, buff buckram, 16 Ibs...$16.00 
Chicago Pencil Shaspe ner........91.00 12 in. Full Mounted Meridian, 19 lIbs..... $11.50 Revised Unabridged, regular edition, 1! Ibs., $7.50 
Bird ‘Houses Boys Can Build...... 65c 6 in. Wire Stand Globe, each 2 Ibs........... 65c Revised Unabridged, Bible paper ed., 8 Ibs., $8.00 





Send Money Order 
Or Draft If Possible 


JS. 





Order 


From 


LATTA, lnc., Nearest Place 





1227-7th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
West 18th Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Place at least two beautiful pictures upon the walls of your schoolroom this month 
We send two pictures for $2.00, or in colors for $3.00. On paper 22x28. We suggest ‘‘The 
Mill,’”’ ‘“‘Saved,”’ “Sir Galahad,” “‘Can’t You Talk?” and ‘‘Spring”’ by Corot. 
The five for $5.00; two for $2.00; one for $1.25. Or in colors, $1.50 each for two or more. 





_ 
Awarded Four tT Words Describe 
Gold Medals The Perr a I 1G ures Perry Pictures Visualize 





“Can’t You Talk ?” Holmes 


The Mir. =""" ' = The children will like this picture—and 
sees a even better if hand colored. 


OR use in teaching Language, Literature, 
History, Geography and Picture Study. 





REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 548. For 25 or more. 








The Melon Eaters Murillo Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
This picture is not published in the Artotypes 2250 subjects are listed in the Perry Pictures Catalogue. 
Recommendations ; 
“The pictures are wonderful for the small cost Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art subjects, or 25 
and their aid in teaching the children appreciation Madonnas, or 25 for Children, all different. Size, 
of art is invaluable.” 514x8. Or for five 10x12 size. 


“T have used your pictures in teaching for several 
years and am always well satisfied with them.” 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 15or more. Size, 7x9. 
Send 75 cents for set of 25 with a very brief descripuon 
Large Pictures for Framing. of each. Order NOW for spring bird study. 

Artotypes 


Reproductions of real artistic merit. Size, 
22x28 inches, including the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; 
$1.25 forone. Postpaid. 

Send $2.00 for Washington and Lincoln, or for 
Presidents Coolidge and Harding. 

All these pictures Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 
each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 

“The Mill,” “Spring” by Corot, “Sir Galahad” and 
“Can’t You Talk ?” are especially popular in colors. 








The Perry Pictures Catalogue 


64 pages, with four full-size Perry Pictures and 54 
pictures about 114 by 2, in the Catalogue. Send 
15 cents in coin or stamps for it NOW. 





(If you have the 1923 edition you do not need to send) Christ and the Doctors Hofmann 








The Perry Pictures were introduced in 1897 by Eugene 
A. Perry, then Master of the Center Grammar School 
of Malden, Mass. Perry Pictures, developed out of a 
teacher’s knowledge and need, are now famous the 
world over. 


‘he Perry’ Pictures © Box | MALDEN,MASS. 


Where Words Fail 


Perry Pictures Arouse Interest 
Perry Pictures Express 


Bring Understanding 
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When classes are over 
—see Europe! 


See the British Empire Exhibition 
—the foremost event of its kind 
ever held in England. See 
Europe’s marvelous art treasures, 
her gay, fascinating cities, her 
wealth of historic associations. 
Gain the breadth of vision that 
only travel gives. The champions 


Summer ” the of the British turf will race at 
Canadian Epsom and Ascot. Deauville will 

° set new fashions. Paris will enter- 
Pacific tain you with sparkling gayeties. 


Rockies The joy of travel—days and nights 
} 


on the broad Atlantic. 














Jus S. SARGENT thought 


Lake O’Hara the most ex- Cross for $125 
quisite thing in mountain 
scenery. There’s a Bungalow Now is your chance—for exchange 
Camp there now to make it f bl livi 
more accessible. Others say rates are ftavorable—living expenses 
Yoho! And there’s another abroad are low. Second cabin accom- 
Bungalow Camp. . : 
‘ : modations on our great ships start at 
gy You may fall in love with : 4 
Emerald Lake, or Wapta, or $125—spacious decks — attractive 
Vermillion, or Sinclair Hot : ter * 
i Springs, or Lake Windermere, public rooms fine food and splendid 
Neca, or Storm Mountain, or Moraine service. Interesting, cultured com- 
We Lake. (The flower carpeted . . : - 
valley of the Ten Peaks starts ores The cabin ships, also, 
WN, here). jolly and reasonable to sail on. 


Each has its Bungalow Camp. 
See them all if you can. There 
are fairyland trails to hike or 
: ride between the northern 


Our service is complete—in sailing-dates, 
types of accommodations, and adaptability to 









cluster. A fine motor roed con- your vacation budget. Sailings to five 
nects the southern group. European countries. 
You really shouldn’t decide 

which camp to favor until mm Ask for a copy of “When 
you’ve seen several ... . That MAJESTIC It Happens in Europe”, 
is, unless some friend, whose ) World’s LargestShip which tells just when 
good judgment you sespect, and where the interest- 
says, “Go tothis camp and stay : 

there.” Or, unless you are will- ing events of the Euro- 
ing to let us choose your main pean season take place. 
camp for the summer. ‘ Also “Your Trip to 


Europe” and “Comfort 


Thenthere isthe BanffSprings in S d Class” 
in Secon ass”. 


Hotel and the Chateau at lovely 
Lake Louise. And the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies . .. Perhaps you 
want to keep “on the go” this 
summer. To Alaska,the Orient, 
or the Pacific Coast. Then by all i -_ 

means travel viathis “50 Switzer- = : ——— 
lands in One.” For further de- : ai 

tails consult any Canadian 
Pacific agent. Officeseverywhere 


—innew vou ae teh' Soe || © MER WHITE STAR LI 
and Madison, in Chicago at 140 T. NE 
South Clark Street. AMERICAN LINE \> . Sf RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE ARINE COMPaNny 


- ome No. Broadway, New York 
an C 84 State Street, Boston, the company’s offices 
elsewhere or any authorized steamship agent. 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 
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To all the West’s great vacation- 
land—the Burlington! Wherever 
you choose to go, it takes you 
there and brings you back in per- 
fect travel comfort 










Route (ESTES) PARK, 
Colorado of . 
PRES PEAK ° Co 
c LOR ow 
‘The National Park Line oom “ as SPRING. . 
EVERYWHERE 








YELLOWSTONE 
NAT'L PARK 


Wy] Scenic 


ROCKY MTN. NATL 





pL AS 


= 
nd 0 
We, NEw ~ 
te, 
4 
*Ousro “ 
NiO GALVESTON 





The National Park Line 


‘When the last papers graded 


The Rockies—and relaxation! Go this sum- 
mer. Choose from among a hundred vacation 
wonder-spots. 


To all the glorious Rocky Mountain Play- 
land goes the Burlington. Let it take you to 
the vacation of your dreams. To the fascina- 
ting Colorado resort region and lovely Rocky 
Mountain National-Estes Park. And farther 
on—the beautiful Pacific Northwest with its 
wonder cities—Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Rainier National Park, Crater Lake 
National Park, the Olympic Peninsula and the 
Columbia River Highway—these are but a few 
“e the thousand vacation thrills that await you 

ere. 


Go one way and return by an entirely differ- 
ent route. Visit as many places as you desire. 
Stay as long as you wish. Burlington service 
will meet your every whim. 


Special Summer Tourist fares. The modest 
cost of a trip West will surprise you. Your 
local agent can give you details as to the cost. 

















Write for free booklet 


Send to-day for the one “you want: “‘Rocky 
Mountain National-Estes Park,’’ ‘‘Scenic Col- 
orado and Utah,”’ ‘‘Glacier Park,’’ and ‘‘Yel- 
lowstone Park.’’ Fully illustrated, maps. 











Mr. P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Burlington Railroad Bldg., Dept. 35-B, Chicago, Til. 


Please send me the free book..................0000000- 


Nawe Fe 


Addie! 8 2 et “So 


THE BURLINGTON MAINTAINS DAILY THROUGH-CAR SERVICE TO CALIFORNIA VIA SCENIC COLORADO AND SALT LAKE CITY. 
TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST MAY BE ROUTED VIA COLORADO WITHOUT EXTRA COST 
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The May Paper Doll 


Dorothy Bennett, Philadelphia 





“~ 


GCORGIE FORGIC, PUDDING PIE, 
KISoeD THE GIRLS MADE THEM CRY, 
WHEN THe GIRLS CAME OUT TO FLAY 
GEOKGIE FORGIC RAN AWAY. 








































DIREC TIONS. 
CUTOUT GEORGIE PORGIE AND FASTEN 





\ ARCI ON BODY WITH A 


thy.” PareR CLIC. 





mW BerntePy 




















A MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH PHONETICS 


For Teachers of Reading 
in the Primary Grades 


A plan of work, not dependent on the 
method of any one series of reading- 
books, but which has been helpful to 
thousands of children, is here pre- 
sented 


By Frank E. Partin 
Superintendens of the Schools of Chelsea, Massachusetts 





Price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 











Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression is Felt 


it is most refreshing and invigorating 
to sip aglass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain power 

are supplied in an effective and agreeable 

form, Non-alcoholic, free from _habit- 

forming drugs, and immediately beneficial. 
Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Z-47 58-18 
































Announcing 


LENNES 
WORK, DRILL AND TEST 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 


By N. J. LENNES 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, University of Montana. Author of 
fe Wel-Known eries of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics 
Purpose 
1. 


The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish 
practice material in the fundamental opera- 
tions and solution of problems. 

2. They measure, through Standardized and 
Competitive Tests, the pupils’ arithmetical 
ability from day to day and from week to 
week. 

3. They provide the remedial drill work 

necessary to correct the defects found in 

the work of each individual pupil after the 
defects have been determined by the Tests. 


For Grades Two to Eight Inclusive 
The series contains 128 sheets for Grade 
Two and 96 sheets for each succeeding 
grade of the Elementary School. 

The Cost 
These Work and Test Sheets furnish 
material in the most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the ordinary 
school tablet. 


These Tests are remedial—not post mortem 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


1922 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


Story Hour Readers Revised 
(Grades One to Three Inclusive) 


STRONG FEATURES 
1 The small number of word-groups and sight 
words used in the early stages of the work. 
2 The systematic simplicity of its vocabulary. 


3 The orderly development of the reading matter 
in both thought and vocabulary. 


4 The spirit and charm of its stories and verse. 

5 Its complete and elastic system of phonetics. 

6 The perfect articulation of the various kinds of 
work at every stage of the presentation. 


7 The development of the Mother Goose rhymes 
in the Primer into stories that link up with the 
child’s own experiences. 


8 Episodes and incidents so full of action and so 
vivid in their presentation that they can be 
easily dramatized. 


9 The artistic charm of pictures, covers, and type 
arrangement and the mechanical excellence of 
binding. 


10 The great simplicity and clearness of its 


Teachers’ Manual which is so easy to follow 
that it can be used successfully by a teacher 
without previous experience in teaching reading. 




















American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 























REMITTANCES 


Checks, drafts and money 
orders should made 
payable to the order of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 


We have been compelled 





the Educational Publishing 
Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 
paper has been sent. This 
is important, as your name 
alone is not sufficient data 
to discontinue the copy 
going to your old address. 


September to June. 


Subscription Price, 





Copyright, 1924, by Educational Publishing Company. Published monthly, 
Entered at Boston Post Office as Second Class Matter 
PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 $2.00 per year. 
Canadian Postage, 25c. per year extra. 


Boston, Mass., 234 Boylston Street 
New York, N. Y., 221 Fourth Avenue the 
Chicago, Ill., 2457 Prairie Avenue 


to eliminate the giving of 
CURRENT issues. as 
sample copies. A recent is- 
sue will be sent free as 
sample. We aim to have 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 
printed and in the mails 


Single Copies, Twenty-five cents. about the 15th of the month 
Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra. PRECEDING publication. 
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When the Teacher Reads 


Thomas E. Kern, Indiana 


T is entirely too much to expect that when vacation 
comes a teacher will go right on with the reading of 
history, biography and the more serious literature 

upon which he or she has been regaling a fairly strong 
appetite all winter long. Teachers arehumanand when they 
are not too busily engaged in flitting about over the coun- 
tryside, will find lots of time in which to read. Of course 
some of this can be devoted to pedagogical reading, but 
vacation is vacation and there are many and various books. 

With everybody, from Congressmen down or up, depend- 
ing on your viewpoint, going to Europe, or China, or most 
likely California, you are very apt to get the wanderlust 
yourself. If, however, the old bank account has a shrinking 
appearance and the last installment on the car is yet out- 
standing—in short, if you are one of us who have to be 
financially conservative, you will decide to put it off. 
After all, one may see Europe next year or the next. It 
doesn’t matter when. The old continent will still be there. 

Then it is that books of travel make their strongest appeal. 
It is astonishing how many books of travel there are on the 
library shelves. It seems that everyone who ever took a trip 
anywhere has felt it incumbent upon him to come home and 
write a full and complete account of all his impressions. 
Yet after all Iam very glad they have. One may find enter- 
tainment as well as instruction in reading such books; 
in fact, get impressions without being all the time painfully 
aware that he is getting them. 

“Four Months Afoot in Spain,” by Franck, is a most 
interesting account of the author’s wandering through the 
Spanish Peninsula from the Rock of Gibraltar, where he got 
off a miserable little Italian steamer with all his effects in 
a suitcase, till he walked into Bordeaux. Mr. Franck was a 
teacher, speaking Spanish fluently, and his account of the 
peasant class in the country is very interesting. A short 
time ago he returned from South America, where he had 
been wandering for some two years, and soon published 
the two volumes, “ Vagabonding Down the Andes” and 
“Working North from Patagonia,’ both of which are large 
well-illustrated volumes and perfectly equal to the task of 
helping one to while away several warm afternoons. 

The state of the people and of things generally is very 


frankly described by the author. It is perfectly realistic 
as books of travel should be, for we have done, I hope, 
with books of the type of “Sir John Mandeville.”” Such 
another book is Mr. Harry L. Foster’s “Adventures of a 
Tropical Tramp.” Foster is a typical robust, hearty 
American, who makes a trip across South America from 
the West Coast down the Amazon to Para at the mouth. 
The author describes the country and the people, making it all 
very interesting for the reader. All of these books are illus- 
trated by their authors from photographs made on the trip. 
The next time we meet Foster he has been inadvertently 
left on the Malay Peninsula and has begun a tour of the 
Far East. These experiences were recorded and published 
in, “A Beachcomber in the Orient,” which is very inter- 
esting and covers an infinite variety of peoples and places. 
For those whose eyes have always been turned to England 
as the goal of a possible trip abroad, Mr. Clifton Johnson’s 
“Among English Hedgerows”’ will be found entertaining. 
It is a book of Mr. Johnson’s impressions and adventures as 
he traveled about in rural England talking to the country 
people, asking questions and taking pictures which he later 
put in the book. The pictures are unusually good. The 
book is very simply and pleasantly written, which adds 
much to its charm. A companion volume to this book is 
his “Along French Byways,” which does the same thing 
for Normandy and other parts of rural France that the 
author did for England in “Among English Hedgerows.”’ 
One who wants a scholarly estimate of France of to-day 
will take an interest in Wendell’s “The France of To-day,” 
which is the account of an American college professor who 
went to lecture for a time in the University of Paris. A 
description of the French University system is here given 
in great detail and many other things in the book answer 
questions that the average American has often wondered 
about. Like the other books I have mentioned, Professor 
Wendell’s book is written from personal observation. 
Almost twenty years ago Mr. John Kendrick Bangs 
published a little volume, “The House-Boat on the Styx.”’ 
The English teacher who knows her Johnson and Thackeray 
and Shakespeare should laugh over this. It is distinctly 
one of those books written to amuse. 
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Fairyland for Beginners 


Rilla Haught, West Virginia 


OTIVATION of school work and incentives for proper 
conduct are so self-evident that they need not be 
defended here by any arguments in favor of them. 

The real problem of the schoo] in this respect is to find the 
best motives and stimuli. I have found a Fairy-land 
corner in my room to be very helpful for my beginners in 
the first grade. I usually introduce it to the children by 
the story: 


Once upon a time the Queen of Fairy-land said to her 
children, ‘The people on Earth-land are not very happy 
and I want you to go to Earth-land to try to make them 
happy.” 

The little fairy people, who were called Elves, Brownies 
and Fairies, clapped their hands with delight, for they 
thought it would be great fun to take such a long journey 
by themselves, and besides they had always wanted to go 
to Earth-land so very, very much. Their Queen Mother 
had taken them on a visit to Moon-land and Star-land when 
they were small, but since they had grown older and wiser 
they wanted to go on a journey all alone. You see they 
were very much like some little girls and boys who feel big 
enough to do things and go to places by themselves. When 
Queen Mother told them they could go unaccompanied to 
Earth-land they were almost beside themselves with joy. 
To think that they were to go alone to the place which they 
desired most of all to visit was almost unbelievable. 

“OQ Mother Queen!” they cried; “how soon may we 
start and what shall we do to make the Earth people 
happy?” 

“You can start at once,” said Mother Queen, “but you, 
yourselves, must determine what is needed for their happi- 
ness, for I do not know.” 

Now, when they came to Earth-land they discovered that 
it was not at all easy to determine what they should do. 
After a while they decided to hold a meeting to work out 
their plans. 

“The trouble seems to be with the children,”’ said one of 
the wiser Elves. “They quarrel and fight and when their 
mothers ask them to help with the work they say ‘O, I do 
not want to!’ or ‘Wait a minute.’ They never do anything 
willingly and do not think to do anything unless they are 
asked. If we could put kindness in their hearts so they 
would be good, thoughtful and brave, I am sure both 
parents and children would be much happier.” 

The others agreed with the Elf and they straighway set 
out to try to instill kindness in the hearts of the children. 
Now the fairies could not do that unless the girls and boys 
were willing to help them. Even then it was a long, 
difficult task. Although they have been working for many 
years their work is not yet complete. Sometimes, when the 
children are good, the Elves, Brownies and Fairies go back 
to Fairy-land for awhile, but they do not want to go unless 
they have done their work well, because they want to 
please their Mother Queen. She would not be pleased if 
her children should want to play before their tasks are 
finished in a satisfactory way. She is very happy when they 
do whatever they undertake in an efficient manner. 


After telling the children this story I ask them questions, 
such as: How should you like to play you are Elves, 
Brownies and Fairies? Where will the fairy people go for 
awhile when their work is well done? Will they go at any 
time they might want to? Would it be nice to make a fairy- 
land in our schoolroom so we could go to it sometimes when 
‘ we have done our work well? 

After our discussions of these questions by which I dis- 
covered, as I knew I should, that the children were anxious 
to make a fairy-land, I named my three reading classes 
Elves, Brownies and Fairies. We called our schoolroom 


Earth-land. And then in one corner behind a screen we 
made our fairy-land. The outside of the screen was covered 
with nursery cretonne and at the top was the word Fairy- 
land. Within the screen the floor was covered witha rug, 
and pictures were hung on the walls. Other attractions 
were a doll-house with cardboard furniture, rag rugs for 
the floor and curtains that were made by the girls. The 
boys made a stock farm and animals from cardboard. 
They also made a circus tent and menagerie of animals. 
There was a host of paper dolls and dresses. We bought 
a 95-cent set of Konstructo building blocks, a set of ten- 
pins, some picture books and a few well-illustrated story- 
books. A 25-cent donation from each of the pupils paid 
for all of these and the inexpensive rug. 

At the beginning we had only the doll-house and stock 
farm. By adding a new thing occasionally it kept up an 
interest that would not have been manifest had everything 
been secured at one time. Your knowedge of the psychol- 
ogy of children which leads them to desire to get into 
concealed places to play, enables you to know the attrac- 
tions that Fairy-land holds for them. 

The privilege of visiting Fairy-land was dependent upon 
a sufficiently high score. We scored on good behavior, 
politeness, kindness, cleanliness, prompt obedience, good 
work and effort. If a child ea:ned ten points during a 
week he had the right to go. If he did not earn ten in one 
week he would have to earn twenty beforegoing, or if he did 
not go the second week he would have to have a total at 
the end of the third week to go, and in like manner an added 
ten for each added week. When a child had earned a point 
in each thing and a total of fifty for a month, he was allowed 
an extra visit. The length of each visit was usually twenty 
minutes. Two children could go together if they desired 
to do so and if they could play without disturbing the 
others. Since the children could not be seen they seldom 
attracted any attention. 

The children were so enthusiastic about the place that some 
of them brought their parents to see it. The results were 
good work and an aid in carrying out health habits, such 
as cleaning teeth, brushing the hair, taking plenty of sleep 
so they could meet al] the requirements for scoring, and 
eating proper food at the proper time. It also was a 
great aid in discipline and our “good manners”’ lessons were 
effectively put into practice. 





“Memorial Day”—An Acrostic 
Vera H. Sherwood, Massachusetts 


Memorial Day was chosen in memory of brave soldiers 
who fought for our country. 

Every boy and girl should stand by the flag. 

Make yourself a man your country will be proud of. 

Our boys of to-day will be soldiers of to-morrow. 

Red says “‘Be brave,’ White says, ‘Be pure,” Blue 
says, “Be true.” 


wAoz™ =§ 


I I honor the American flag because I am an American. 

AA boy who loves his country will try to make himself a 
credit to his country. 

L_ Look every day for something you can do to help your 


country. 


D Don’t ever forget the men who defended Our Country 
and Our Flag. 
America first, last and always. 
“Your flag and my flag, 
And now it flies to-day, 
In your land and my land 
And half the world away.” 


<> 
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Our Assemblies 


Beulah R. Tatman 


The Brownie of Blednock 


ye peewee are an outgrowth of the work of the 
entire school as much as possible. In the auditorium 

we supplement the lessons given in the regular curricu- 
lum and by a little reorganization, adapting and polishing 
they are used for our assemblies. It is the work that most 
teachers want to do, but feel that there is not time on 
account of the many necessary lessons to be taught. 

We had an understanding at the beginning of the year 
that our dramatizations were to be something worthwhile. 
We have a great deal of pleasure in producing and presenting 
them, but the principal reason for giving them is not only 
to give others pleasure but also to give them something to 
think about which will be helpful. The result is that the 
pupils are on the lookout for material in their everyday 
work which will be good to dramatize or to otherwise present 
in assembly 

Some of the material suggested cannot be used, since it 
is lacking in dramatic characteristics, or it may be too long 
or require too many characters. 

Whatever be the suggestion, we always try to have a 
class discussion concerning it, and it is, as much as possible, 
left “ the judgment of the pupils whether it is worthy of 
a trial. 

Last spring we had been making a list of the habits and 
attitudes which a good citizen should have, and were 
looking for stories to illustrate these. Some one suggested 
that the ‘‘ Brownie of Blednock,” which the third grade had 
just read, was one of the kind of stories for which we 
were hunting. 

When we began to talk about this story, we found that 
it told of many good traits which this Brownie possessed. 
Chief of these were unselfishness, helpfulness, kindness, 
thankfulness, and generosity. The “Play” as finally 
worked out was as follows: 


Dramatization 


SCENE I 


Trme—In the time of the Brownies. 
PLtacE—The Village of Blednock. 


CHARACTERS —The Brownie, Aiken Drum. Granny Duncan, the 
oldest and kindest woman of the village. An Old Man. Tom. 
A Young Man. Other Men. The Miller. A Mother and her 
aby. A Kind-hearted Woman. A Group of Children. People 
of the Village. 


(The People of the Village are in the street, talking to one 


another. A queer humming sound is heard. The Brownie 
enters.) 


Aiken Drum 
Oh, my name is Aiken-Drum, 
And to do your work I’ve come. 
A bite to eat, a bed on hay, 
You may give; but nothing pay. 


(The children scream and run to their mothers. 


The big 
boys run after him. The grown people stare.) 


First Boy Did you ever see such eyes? 
Second Boy Look at his long beard. 


(The Brownie goes slowly up the street singing:) 


Oh, my name is Aiken Drum, 
And to do your work I’ve come. 
A bite to eat, a bed on hay, 
You_may give; but nothing pay. 


Granny Duncan This is just a harmless brownie, I 
think. Long ago I heard of brownies from my father’s 
father. We will take Baby Meg to see him. If she smiles 


upon him, he is just a brownie. 
brownies and love them. 


(Baby Meg (a big doll) is brought.) 


Granny See her laugh! He is just a good kind brownie! 
Many a long day’s work will he do for people who treat 
him well. 

Old Man Can you not speak? 
from. 

Aiken-Drum I cannot tell you where I came from. 
My country has no name, and it is not at all like this land 
of yours. There we all learn to serve, while here every one 
wishes to be served. We love to work. It sometimes 
happens that there is no work for us to do. Then one of 
us may come to your land to see if you have need of him. 

Tom Do you really like to work? 

Brownie I love to serve. He serves himself best who 
serves others most. If I am needed I will stay in this place 
for awhile. I do not want clothes, or a bed, or wages. All 
I ask for is a corner of the barn to sleep in, and a bow! of 
broth at bedtime. 


Babies always know 


Tell us where you came 


(The men whisper together.) 


First Man Perhaps it would be better to have nothing 
to do with him. 

Granny He’s just a harmless brownie, I tell you. 
you not all complained about your hard work? 
good workman all ready to help you. 
away just because he looks so queer? 

Young Man But he will frighten our friends. They 
will not come to the village if we let him stay. Then it will 
be lonely here. 

Granny Handsome is as handsome does. I have heard 
that a brownie can stack a whole ten-acre field of wheat in 
a single night. 

Second Man 
think of that! 

Miller You may sleep in my barn, Brownie. 

Granny I will bring you a bowl of broth at bedtime. 
Good-night. 

All Good-night. 


Have 
Here is a 
Will you turn him 


A ten-acre field in a single night! Just 


SCENE I! 
Trme—The next day. 
Piace—The kitchen of a home. 
CHARACTERS—A Mother and Her Baby. 


(The Mother is rocking her baby and singing to it. The 
Brownie slips into the room, washes the dishes, sweeps the 
floor. and then tiptoes out. When the mother discovers that 
her work is all done, she is very much surprised.) 


Aiken-Drum. 


SCENE III 


Time—In the evening, just after sunset. 
PLace—A quiet corner by the old mill. 
CHARACTERS—The Children and the Brownic 


(Aiken-Drum is singing to the children.) 





We live 


in the trees, Rocked in the breeze. 


We live in the flowers 
Washed by the showers 


We swing in the grass 
By the road as you pass. 


We live in the wall, 
In the chimneys so tall 


In pumpkins so round 
We often are found. 


Deep in some well 


Very happy are we 
We like to dwell. 


To live with the bee. 
(Continued on page $27) 
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Suggestions for Coloring 


geese. Blue, 


and feet on 


Orange beaks 


Light reddish or sandy hair. 


Gray blue dress. 


trifle deeper. 


Paie green sky and foreground a 
srange and vellow flowers. Gieeo 'eaves. 
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If I Knew 


ANONY *Cuas. E. Boyp 





If I knew the box where the smiles werekept, No matter how large the key, 


strong the bolt, I would try so hard, Twould ©-pen I know for 





Then o-ver the land and the sea broad -cast, I'd scat-ter thesmiles to play, 


~~ 


care - worn people might hold them fast, And hap-py be night and day 





“oN - 


* All rights reserved ly = 
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Literary Appreciation IX 


Annie L. MacKinnon 


Instructor in Story Telling and Primary Literature, Teachers’ College, Municipal University, Akron, Ohio 


(Book rights reserved) 


Platoon School—Primary Grades 


The Passing of Spring 


The apple tree puts on her pink sunbonnet, 

The honey-bees trail past with honey laden, 
The daffodils shake out their yellow tresses, 
And stately tulips guard the graveled pathways; 
At sunset, folding silken arms in slumber— 
Each bell, a cradle for a fairy eli-child. 


The melancholy hyacinth mourns softly, 

And flames its purple blooms of death and sorrow, 
And sifting through the south wind’s dreamy whisper 
Drift echoes of a bluebird’s bubbling laughter; 

The butterflies float far in shimmering splendor, 

Like flowers with wings of many colored beauty; 

A dragon-fly veers down the moted sunbeams— 

A fairy cavalier in burnished armor. 


Spring pauses in her onward dancing—startled— 
For on the lazy breezes floats a fragrance 
Of lilacs. And from out the purple shadows 
The Torch of Summer flares ber pale-hued clusters. 
—A. L. M. 


Theme for the Month—Mother Love 
Near the end of the school year it is “altogether fitting 


May 7—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above story. 

May 8—Picture study: Queen Louise and Her Sons—794—Perry; 
Queen Louise Visiting the Poor—851—Brown; Two Mothers— 
3194—Perry; Spring—820—Perry. 

Stories for emphasis: “Two Great Mothers” and “The Apron 
String,” in “The Golden Windows,” by Laura Richards. 
May 9—Poem for emphasis: “Only One.” Work on “A Lovely 

Thought.” 

May 12-13—Present poem: “Dandelion Cycle,” found in “In the 
Child’s World,” by Poulsson; or ‘‘The Dandelion,” in Searson 
and Martin II. The latter poem dramatizes very simply and 
quickly. 

May 14—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above poem. 

May 15—Silent reading: “Old Woman and Pig,” in Winston 
Primer. 

May 16—Work on the poem, ‘‘The Dandelion.’ 

May 19-20-21—Story for return: The Kitten that Forgot How to 
Mew,” in “Happy Tales for Story Time,” by E. L. and A. 
Skinner. 

May 22—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above story. 

May 23—Silent reading: ‘‘The Swimming Lesson,” “‘Bunny Rab- 
bit’s Diary,” by Blaisdell. 

May 26-27-28—Present the poem, “Babyland,” found in Searson 
and Martin ReaderI. Stories for emphasis: “The Little Dark 
Pony,” found in same book, also found in Elson Primer; and 
“The Frogs.” 


7, 29—Silent reading: Board work in connection with “Baby- 
and.” 


and proper” that we should sound the home note again. 

The fact that Mother’s Day comes in the month of May 
gives us our chance to honor her to whom honor is due. 

To be citizens in whom our country, state and town may 
take pride we know that we must be thrifty, grateful, loving; 
we must have self-control, a knowledge of clean play and 
co-operation; we must be self-reliant—and when we have 
all these qualities we shall derive pleasure from serving in the 
noblest possible way her who gave us life. 


For the 2B’s 


May 1-2—Present the poem, “It’s Our Mothers.” Lramatize. 

May 5-6-7—Story for return— Tony Bear at the Peacock House,” 
by A. L. Sykes, found in “‘Story Telling Time,” by Danielson. 

May 8—Picture study: See plan for 1A’s. 

May 12-13-14—Present poem, “Daisies,” by F. D. Sherman. 
Dramatize. 

May 15—Silent reading: “Mrs. Duck’s Secret,” in “Bunny Rab- 
bit’s Diary.” 

May 16—Silent reading: ‘“‘The Swimming Lesson,” in “Bunny 
Rabbit’s Diary.” 

May 19-20-21—Story for return: “The Turkey’s Nesi,” found in 
“More Mother Stories,” by Lindsay. 

May 22—Silent reading: Board work in connection with above 


A Physically we must be 
1 Free from bad habits that make us unfit. 
2 Able to give our bodies in her service. 


B Mentally we must 


1 Think clearly and serve her interests as she served 
ours. 


2 Know what duty is and do it—be it easy or hard. 


May 23~ Silent reading: ‘The Bees,” in ‘‘Work-a-day Doings on 
a Farm,” by Serl. 
May 26-27—Present the poem, “Deck Them with Garlands.” 
May 28—Silent reading: “Hoeing the Corn,” in “‘Work-a-day 
Doings on a Farm,” by Serl. 
r 2 
C Morally we must be ee ae 
1 Loving. 
2 Kind. 
3 Devoted. 
a Nosacrifice too great for her, that “lovely thought 
of God’s,” our mother. 
4 The shirk, the idler, the parasite have no place in the 
world of Americans who are devoted to the memory 
of Mother Love. 


For the 2A’s 


May 1-2-5—Story for return: “The Little Boy Who Wanted a 
Castle,” in “Tell Me Another Story,” by Bailey. 

May 6-7—Present poem, “Only One.” Stor, for emphasis: 
“ Raggylug,”’ by Ernest Thompson-Seton. A very good adapta- 
tion is found in ‘“‘ How to Tell Stories,” by Bryant. It is sug- 
gested, however, that the teller read the original in “Wild 
Animals I Have Known.” The safer, fairer, more sincere and 
complete way is to go to the original always. 

May 8—Picture study: See plan for 1A’s. Additional pictures: 
Washington and Mother—1416H—Perry; Christ Taking Leave 
of His Mother—814—Brown. 

May 9—Work on poem, “Only One.” 

May 12-13-14—Story for return: “When Tony Bear was a Teddy 
Bear,” found in ‘‘ Tiny Hare and His Friends,” by Sykes. Story 
for emphasis: “The Cricket Who Ran Away,” in “Out-Door 
Story Book,” by Bailey. 

May 15—Silent reading: “Mr. Eagle and Mrs. Owl,” in “Merry 
Animal Tales,” by Bigham. 

May 16—Silent reading: “Old Mrs. Owl’s Children,” in ‘“ Merry 
Animal Tales,” by Bigham. 

May 19—Story for emphasis: “Domino.” See plan May 14, 3B’s. 
Dramatize “‘Tony Bear.” 

May 20-21-22—Present the poem, “The Woodpecker Knows.” 
Dramatize this poem. Story for emphasis: ‘‘Red Cap.” 

May 23—Silent reading: “Mr. Fox and the Turkey Tree,” in 
“Merry Animal Tales.” 


Thus through faithful, unselfish, sympathetic service we 
find that the Law of Duty has become a Law of Pleasure. 


The Day’s Order 
For the 1A’s 


May 1-2—Present the poem, “‘A Lovely Thought.” 


It was a lovely thought of God’s 
To let me have my mother; 

I’ve looked and looked, but cross my heart, 
There isn’t such another!—Louise Agnes Garrett 


May 5-6—Story for return: ‘‘The White Dove,” found in ‘‘ More 
Mother Stories,” by Lindsay. 
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—_ Se reading: “The Circus Parade,” in “Merry Animal 

es.” 4 

May 27-28-29—Present the poem, “Deck Them with Garlands.” 
Story for emphasis: “Just Plain Soldier.” 


For the 3B’s 


May 1-2-5—Story for return: “The Cap that Mother Made.” 

May 6-7—Present the poem, “The Baby,” found in Searson and 
Martin II. 

May 8—Picture study: See plan for 2A’s. Additional pictures: 
Queen Louise (bust)—1064—Perry; Washington on a Visit to 
His Mother—1879—Brown. 

May 9—Poem for emphasis: “Which Loved Best?” in Barnes II and 
Elson III. Work on poem, “Baby.” 


Two Great Mothers 
A. L. M. 


I want to tell you about two mothers. 
Cornelia and she lived in Rome. 
Louise and she lived in Prussia. 


One was named 
The other was Queen 


Cornelia 


Cornelia was the daughter of a great Roman general, 
and after her father and husband died, Cornelia lived only 
for her children. 





Cornelia and Her Jewels 


May 12-13—Dramatize “‘The Cap that Mother Made.” 
emphasis: “ Raggylug.” 

May 14—Oral reading: “Domino,” found in ‘Children’s Stories,” 
by Essenwein and Stockard. This is an adaptation of the 
original story, “‘The Springfield Fox,” by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton, in ‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known.” Use with this story 
the picture, “Little Foxes—1062—Perry. 

May 15—Oral reading: ‘‘The Fight with the Black Demon,” found 
in “Bannertail, the Story of a Gray Squairrel,” by Thompson- 
Seton. 

May 16-19-20—Present the poem, “Pippa Passes,” by Browning. 
Story for emphasis: “Pippa Passes,” found in “Child Stories 
from the Masters,” by Maude Menafee. 

May 21—Story for emphasis: “‘Granny’s Garden,” in “Tell Me a 
Story I Never Heard Before,” by Stewart. Discuss. 

May 22—Silent reading: “How Johnny Chuck Found the Best 
Thing in the World,” in “Old Mother West Wind.” by Burgess. 

May 26-27-28—Story for return: “‘ Father Woodchuck’s Party,” in 
“Out Door Story Book,” by Bailey. 

May 29—Silent reading: “Lady Slipper Orchid,” found in ‘‘That’s 
Why Stories,”’ by Bryce, or tell “Just Plain Soldier,” by Mills. 


For the 3A’s 


May 1-2—Present the poem, “To My Son.” 

May 5-6-7—Story for return: “The Star Child,” found in “Fairy 
Tales,” by Oscar Wilde. An adaptation may be found in “Tell 
Me Another Story,” by Bailey. 

May 8—Picture study: See the plan for the 3B’s. 

May 9—Story for emphasis: “Search for the Beautiful,” in “Why 
the Chimes Rang,” by Alden. 

May 12-13—Dramatize “The Star Child.” 

May 14—Silent reading: See plan for 3B’s. 

May 15—Silent reading: See plan for 3B’s. 

May 16-19—Present the poem, “Apple Blossoms.” 

May 20-21-22—Story for return: ‘‘Gertrude of the Golden Heart.” 

May 23—Silent reading: See plan for 3B’s. 

May 26-27—Dramatize “Gertrude of the Golden Heart.” 

May 28—Work on the poem, “Apple Blossoms.” 

May 29—Silent reading: See plan for 3B’s. 


Story for 


She had wise masters train her boys in all the noble arts" 
She read and studied right with them, often telling them 
stories of the Greek heroes, and of their brave grandfather 
and noble father, until the two boys felt that the greatest 
thing a man could do was to give his life for his country. 


Tiberius was nine years older than his brother Caius, 
and his mother often said, “You are the elder and if you 
do that which is right your younger brother will choose the 
right also and follow in your footsteps. Men honor me now 
because 1 am the daughter of my brave father, but in time 
they will honor me for be‘ng the mother of my two sons.” 

The king of Egypt at one time asked Cornelia to be his 
queen, but she said, “My life belongs to my children; I 
would rather be a good mother than the greatest queen in 
all the land.” 

One day a friend came to visit Cornelia, and when Caius 
saw the gorgeous gown and splendid jewels worn by the 
visitor, he said to his brother, ‘‘Our mother does not wear 
rings on her fingers, nor bracelets, nor necklaces; she does 
not even wear a gold band in her hair—yet look at her 
friend in all her glittering gems! Why does our mother not 
wear jewels, also?” 

“Our mother does not need gems to make her more 
beautiful,” answered the loyal Tiberius. 

The two boys dined with Cornelia and her friend out in 
the garden. After dinner a servant brought a golden casket 
and placed it before the guest, and when she opened it, the 
boys saw many more of the sparkling gems. There were 
pearls as white and fleecy as the clouds; sapphires as blue 
as summer skies; rubies as red as roses. Soft glowing opals 
there were and diamonds brilliant as the sun at noonday. 
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When the boys had seen them all, the guest turned to 
Cornelia and said, ‘My friend, I see you wear no jewels; 
surely you own gems; will you not show me your jewels, 
dear Cornelia?” 

Then Cornelia drew her sons to her, and putting an arm 
about each, she said proudly, “These are my jewels!” 

The sons never forgot that scene in the garden. 

“Our mother shall be proud of us,” they said, “and we 
will be true to her teaching.” 

And when they were men they became great leaders in 
Rome. 


Queen Louise 


Queen Louise lived in far-away Prussia and was as kind 
and good as she was beautiful. 

Before she was queen and while she was yet a young 
woman, she often went about bringing aid to the poor and 
suffering, and on one of her birthdays her father the king 
asked, “And what would you like for your birthday, 
Louise?” 

“A handful of gold to give to the poor,” replied Louise. 

“ And how large a handful would the birthday girl like?”’ 
smiled the king. 

“As large as the heart of the kindest of kings,’ answered 
Louise. 

So she was given the birthday present she desired, and 
it went, as did most of her gifts, to feed and clothe the poor. 

When the king died and Louise became queen, many 
came to her for favors and advice. At such times she was 
wise and just and kind. One day there came a nobleman, 
dressed in silks and satins, with a jeweled sword at his side 
and a golden chain about his neck. He had castles, horses, 
lands and money. At the same time came Hans, the old 
shoemaker. The queen asked who waited for audience, 
and the servant answered, “The noble count and Hans, 
the shoemaker. Whom will you have enter first, your 
Majesty?” And the queen replied, “Hans, the shoemaker, 
for his time is more precious.” 

So it was all through her life. She was always thinking 
of others and sold most of her jewels that she might have 
money to give to the poor. (Show the picture, “Queen 
Louise Visiting the Poor.”’) 

In most of the pictures of Queen Louise you will see that 
for jewelry she wears only her simple wedding ring and 
the circlet of gold with its diamond star about her head. 

In this picture of her with her two sons, Crown Prince 
Wilhelm, the elder, and Fritz, the younger, she wears no 
jewelry—and yet her jewels are in the picture. (Show pic- 
ture of Queen Louise and her sons.) 





Only One 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn; 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 
But only one mother the wide world over.—Sel. 





Our Mothers 


(Recitation for three children) 


First Child 
I know somebody with soft, quick hands, 
And a heart that is gentle and understands— 
It’s my mother. 


Second Child 


I know somebody with soft, quick hands, 
Her voice is as sweet as a happy song— 
It’s my mother. 
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Third Child 
I know somebody with face so bright, 
When she comes to the window she shines like a light— 
It’s my mother. 


All three children in unison 
It’s our mothers. 
(Selected from the Pilgim Elementary Teacher for May, 1921, and 


published by the Congregational Publishing Society, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston.) 


The Woodpecker Knows 


How does he know where to dig his hole, 

The Woodpecker there on the elm-tree bole? 
How does he know what kind of a limb 

To use for a drum or to burrow in? 

How does he find where the young grubs grow? 
I’d like to know. 





“T’ll fly straight away to this maple tree 
And drum a tattoo that is fun for me: 
No breakfast here! Too hard for that! 
Just listen to this—Rrr-rat-rat-tat.”—Sel. 


Red Cap 


A. L. M. 


ED CAP was very unhappy. 
It was spring. Pussy Willow had put on her fur 
jacket; the Larch had hung out her silver tassels; 
down by the pond the Spring-peepers were calling; the 
Breeze had kissed Red Cap’s feathers very gently as it 
passed by; a Dragon-fly had zigzagged joyfully down a 
stray sunbeam, and a Bluebird had sung a love song. 

Red Cap, alas! could not sing. He had tried the Blue- 
bird’s trill, but his song was only a discordant “Quar! 
quar!” He wanted so to find a joy-song that he might 
sing it to Crimson Feather. 

Finally he thought of the Wise Old Flicker who lived on 
the Hill. “I will go to him with my trouble,” thought 
Red Cap. “Perhaps he can tell me what to do.” 

So he flew toward the High, High Hill, and when nearly 
there, he heard a harsh voice crying: 





““Wick-a, wick-a, I’m the Flicker, 
Yocker, We-cup, Yarrup, Hittuck, 
Peut, Yaffle, Queah, Gaffle, 
Clape and Sap-bird, Fiddler, Ant-bird; 
I’m the Wise Old Yellow Hammer, 
What’s the matter! What’s the matter?” 


“Goodness!”” thought Red Cap. “He must be wise to 
be able to say all that.” Then hopping forward, he asked 
‘Why are you so very wise?” 

“Because,” said the Flicker, “I am so very old, and 
because I have thirty-seven names. Yocker, yocker, what’s 
the matter?” 

“} am very unhappy,” said Red Cap, “because 1 cannot 
sing like the Bluebird. I can only eat and sleep. I am of 
no use to anyone.” 

Then the wise Old Flicker winked one eye, curled up the 
ends of his long black mustaches, chuckled and said: 

“© you foolish, silly Red Cap! You have the drummiest 
kind of a drumstick in your bill. Find a hollow stump and 
try it. Andalso’’—and here the Wise Old Flicker puffed out 
his chest until the black locket around his neck fairly 
jingled and the three red feathers on the back of his head 
stood straight out—‘‘every time you eat a grub you help 
mankind as no other bird ever can—for our family are the 
only carpenters, and we can drill into the trees with our 
hard bills and get grubs that no other birds could ever find.” 

“Ts that so?” cried Red Cap. ‘So I have a drum-stick 
and am a help to mankind? I’ll go and tell Crimson 
Feather.” 
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So he hurried away and found Crimson Feather. “Listen,” 
he said. “Hear my beautiful drum!” And he drummed 
on a hollow log. Then he found a knot farther up and 
drilled in a higher, shriller key. 

“How lovely!” sighed Crimson Feather, as she sidled 
shyly nearer. 

“Listen!” said Red Cap, alighting on a nearby tree; and 
with his back toe, which moves either to one side or the 
other, he pulled himself in a circle right around the tree 
trunk. “I hear a grub! Now, when I drill in after that 
grub with my carpenter’s bill, I am giving a service to 
mankind that no other bird can give, for no other bird has 
a bill like mine.” 

“How good you are!” 
shall we have our nest?” 

So they went to a nearby Grove and there they built 
Oak Castle. It was a whole day before it was all finished, 
even to the little brown bark door. They had taken turns 
and had worked twenty minutes at a time. 

“Now,” said Red Cap, “I will carry away all the chips 
and shavings so the Robber Owl will not think of a house 
being here.” 

Crimson Feather sprinkled fine saw-dust all over the 
bottom of the nest and there she laid her eggs. In about 
three weeks the baby birds hatched and what do you think? 
They had gray heads! Red Cap and Crimson Feather were 
sick with disappointment. ‘Where are their red caps?” 
they cried. Finally Red Cap decided to go again to the 
Wise Old Flicker who lived on the Hill. When he was 
nearly there, he heard the harsh voice saying: 


said Crimson Feather. ‘Where 


“’Wick-a, wick-a, I’m the Flicker, 
Yocker, we-cup. Yarrup, Hittuck, 
Peut, Yaffle, Queah, Gaffle, 
Clape and Sap-bird, Fiddler, Ant-bird: 
I’m the Wise Old Yellow Hammer, 
What’s the matter! What’s the matter?” 


“‘Where are my babies’ red caps? Why do they have 
gray heads?” cried Red Cap, in his excitement asking two 
questions at once. 

Then the Wise Old Flicker winked one eye, curled up the 
corners of his black mustaches, chuckled and cackled and 
said: 

“O you silly, silly bird! You and Crimson Feather had 
gray heads for awhile after you were hatched, and further- 
more”—here he puffed out his chest until the black locket 
around his neck fairly jingled, and the three red feathers on 
tke back of his head stood straight out—‘‘and furthermore, 
you didn’t have your red caps until you had drilled into 
a tree and had captured your first grub. Your red cap is 
a token of your service to mankind.” 

“Ts that so?” cried Red Cap. “I must hurry and tell 
Crimson Feather.” 

So very patiently they fed their babies and very patiently 
they coaxed them to the door of Oak Castle. Finally the 
babies all tumbled out into the air, one by one, and found 
a resting place on a nearby bush. 

But the day of joy came when those babies drilled into a 
tree and captured their first grub, and their gray heads 
turned red. 

Why, Red Cap drummed so loudly and so joyfully that 
he was nearly captured by Grinny Gray Tom, who put out 
one soft paddy paw ever so slowly and—missed Red Cap’s 
longest feather by about half an inch. 





Just Plain Soldier 


(A story for Decoration Day) 
Julia A. Mills 
(Book rights reserved) 


PON the banks of the Potomac River is a spot where 
U peace and quiet reign. Here among the green trees 
and flowering plants, tall marble shafts raise their 
heads aloft. -Here gleam the white columns of the amphi- 
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theatre, built as a nation’s tribute to its heroic dead. And 
here, close to the heart of a nation who loves them well, 
the soldiers sleep. 

On the marble terrace, facing the rising sun and looking 
toward the capitol, the Unknown Soldier lies. To his tomb 
come the rich, the poor, the proud, the humble and the 
greatest in the land, bringing their tribute in flowers and 
tears. Many mothers stand by the white marble tomb 
and every mother’s heart cries out for her boy, hoping that 
from the glistening marble there may come an answer to 
her cry. 

An unknown soldier! Just one of the many soldiers who 
wore his country’s uniform and died in her service! To 
many, yes—but not to all. Not to the little woman who 
stands there watching the sunlight as it dances here and 
there trying to find a place to rest. She knows what the 
sunlight is seeking. Too many times she had seen it upon 
the head of ker little boy not to know. 

It was long ago that he had been a little boy. But he 
was not different from the other boys of to-day. Most folks 
would have said his hair was red and his face freckled and 
if you had been looking close, you would have seen that his 
nose turned up a bit. He liked the same things that boys 
do to-day. He liked to go fishing and swimming; he liked 
to play baseball and marbles, but best of all he liked to play 
soldier. Ever since the little woman could remember he had 
liked that best. 

She could see him now in the little blue suit with the brass 
buttons sewed on in a very crooked row, because the little 
boy had found the buttons among his grandfather’s treasures 
and had sewed them on the little coat himself. Again she 
saw the big tears upon the little face as he sobbed out his 
sorrow. “I never can be captain! They make me be just 
plain soldier! They don’t know what a good captain I’d 
make.” 

She had wiped away his tears and answered, “ But I know, 
Sunny, and I know what a good soldier you are, too. Some- 
times it is just as hard to be a good soldier as it is to be a 
good captain.” 

Then there was the day when Uncle Jack gave Sunny the 
silk flag. It wasn’t every one who could have a silk flag 
in those days. “This is for you to carry in the parade,” 
Uncle Jack had said. 

The next day Sunny marched at the head of the proces- 
sion, his red hair shining in the sunlight and the silk flag 
waving in the breeze. (It was the same flag that lay folded 
away among the little woman’s dearest treasures.) — 

As Sunny grew older he forgot all about wanting to be 
captain. It kept him busy being just a plain soldier. He 
had a regular soldier’s job—taking care of his mother. 
Fver since he had been a little boy he had tried to fill his 
Daddy’s place. Daddy had been a soldier, too. He had 
gone with the others to Cuba, but he had never come back. 
Sunny spent lots of time trying to make mother happy. 
And, somehow, he got so in the habit of being cheerful and 
happy that he made every one he knew happy. That’s 
why every one called him “Sunny.” They said he was just 
like a bit of sunshine on a gloomy day. 

Perhaps you knew him—a great many children did. He 
always had time to play with them, to carry babies on his 
shoulder, to make boats and whistles for the bigger boys. 
All the old ladies liked him and would listen in the morning 
and evening for his merry whistle as he went to and from 
his work. Some of them would sit by the window and watch 
for the friendly smile and listen for the cheery voice that 
would always call, “Hello, Aunt Betsey,” or “Grandma 
Smith, ” or “Aunty Brown.” 

Then came the great war. Sunny was the first to go, 
because, through all those years he had never forgotten he 
was a soldier. 

So his mother gathered up a few of his things (there 
weren’t very many), a few shirts and some handkerchiefs, 
some pictures of her and his little friends, and packed them 
in a brand new suit-case. 

Perhaps you were there at the station the day he went 
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away. Perhaps you heard the band play and saw the flags 
waving. Perhaps you saw him standing on the car steps, 
just as his mother did, the sun shining on his hair and the 
freckles showing on his white face, but the smile was still 
there—it would always be there. 


The children missed him at their play. They missed the 


boats and whistles that he had made for them. The old 
ladies missed his cheery whistle. And as they sat knitting, 
knitting, knitting, all through the long months that stretched 
into years, often tears would drop on the yarn to be knit 
into socks and sweaters that they hoped he would wear. 

We all know what our boys did in France. Every one of 
them gave the best they had to give. Some became famous 
and remained unknown. There was no need of the glowing 
letters or the medals to tell Sunny’s mother that he had 
done his best. He had always given his best and always 
would give it, without thought of reward. 

Then came the days when our boys came marching home. 
You remember the day when the whistles blew and the band 
played and all the nation lifted up its voice in praise and 
thanksgiving that the war was over. But some of our brave 
boys never came back. Sunny never came. “Among the 
missing,’ was all they ever knew. 

For him shines a gold star in the service flag. For him 
the great marble amphitheatre stands in the peaceful spot 
on the banks of the Potomac. For him the sunlight searches 
as it dances upon the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, where 
to-day the greatest of the land pay tribute. 

But his mother, as she stands there, sees only the little 
red-haired boy in a torn blue coat with the brass buttons 
sewed on it in a very crooked rew. She sees the tears upon 
the cheeks and again she hears the little sob, “They make 
me be just plain soldier!” And then, as if in answer to the 
little boy’s cry there comes a Voice, whispering across the 
ages, a Voice soft and tender, carrying with it comfort to 
the whole world, “Lo: the first shall be last, and the last 
shall be first.” 


The Cap that Mother Made 


(A Swedish tale) 

NCE there lived a little boy named Anders, and he 
had a new cap. A prettier cap was never seen, for 
his mother herself had knit it out of her very best 

yarn. The cap was red, except a small part in the middle; 
that was green, for the red yarn had given out—and the 
tassel was blue. 

His brother and sisters walked around him, admiring the 
new cap. At last Anders went out for a walk, for he wished 
everyone to see how fine he looked. 

Soon he met a farmer walking beside a wagon loaded with 
wood. When he saw Anders in the fine new cap, the farmer 
made a bow so low that he bent nearly double, and said, 
“Will you not ride in my wagon?” 

“Thank you,” said Anders, “but when one wears a pretty 
cap that mother has made, one is too fine to ride in a wagon.” 

He passed on and at a turn in the road he came upon Lars, 
the tanner’s son. Lars was such a big boy that he wore 
high boots and carried a jack-knife. He stood quite still 
and looked and looked at the new cap. “I’ll give you my 
cap for yours,” he brought out at last, “and my jack-knife 
as well.” 

Anders looked the knife over carefully, and at last said 
slowly, “This is a very good knife, even if one blade is half 
gone and the handle a little cracked; besides one is almost 
a man, if one has a knife—but—no! I could not trade this 
cap that mother has made for me, no—indeed!” 

Soon after he had left Lars, he met a dear old grand- 
mother, who courtsied until her skirts stood out like a 
balloon. ‘Why, it’s Anders!” she cried, astonished. “In 
that cap, laddie, you look quite fine enough to go to the 
king’s ball.” 

“Yes, why should I not?” exclaimed Anders. 
that I am so fine, I shall go and visit the king.” 

So he set off at a good pace and presently he was at the 
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palace gate, where stood two soldiers, with shining helmets 
and long spears in their hands. But as Anders started to 
enter, they crossed their spears in front of him and barred 
his way. 

“Where may you be going?”’ demanded one of the guards. 

“T am going to the king’s ball,” answered Anders proudly. 

“O no, you are not,” said the other guard. ‘None are 
allowed there without a uniform.” 

“But he has such a very fine cap on his head that it will 
do just as well as a uniform,” said a soft, sweet voice, and 
turning, Anders saw the Princess, dressed in a white satin 
gown, with ribbons of gold. The guards stood aside, and 
the Princess took Anders by the hand and walked with him 
up the broad, marble stairs. At every third step stood a 
soldier; in the beautiful halls were courtiers in silk and 
velvet. Wherever Anders went the people bowed low. 

“They think you are a prince,”’ smiled the Princess. 

“That is because of this new red cap my mother has 
made me,” answered Anders. 

At the farther end of the largest hall a table was set with 
golden cups and golden plates in long rows. Great silver 
dishes were heaped high with tarts and cakes, and as the 
Princess seated herself at the head of the table, she gave 
Anders a little golden chair by her side. 

“You will not want to eat with your cap on your head,” 
said the Princess and she put out her hand to take it off. 

“O, I can eat quite as well with it on,” said Anders 
quickly, taking hold of it with both hands. 

“But I’ll give you a kiss if you will give me the cap.” 
coaxed the Princess. 

“You are very beautiful and I’d love to be kissed by a 
Princess,”’ said Anders, the tears coming to his eyes, “but I 
cannot give you the cap my mother has made.” 

“But, see!” said the Princess. “TI’ll fill your pockets 
with cakes and put my own golden chain about your neck. 
Now will you give me your cap?” 

But Anders only held on tighter to his little red cap. 

Just then the great doors swung open and in came the 
king with his gentlemen. A purple mantle edged with 
ermine hung from his shoulders and a crown of gold rested 
on his snow-white hair. 

When he saw Anders he said at once, “That is a very 
fine cap you have.” 

“So it is,” answered Anders. “Mother knit it herself 
out of her very best yarn, and everybody wishes to get it 
away from me.” 

“But surely you would like to change caps with me,” said 
the king, and he lifted his shining crown from his head. 

Anders said never a word, but as the king came nearer, 
with one jump he was out of the chair. Like an eel he 
twisted himself between the outstretched arms of the 
courtiers; like an arrow he darted through the long halls, 
down the stairs and across the yard. Over the crossed 
spears of the soldiers he jumped and ran as fast as he could 
scamper toward home. The necklace of gold fell from his 
neck, the cakes jumped out of his pocket, but his cap— 
he still had his cap! He was clutching it tight in both 
hands as he rushed into his mother’s cottage. 

“Why, Anders!” cried his mother. “Where have you 
been?” 

Then he told all that had happened and his brothers and 
sisters stood around and listened with their mouths open. 

“Refused to give your cap in exchange for the king’s 
crown? Why, Anders, how foolish!” cried his big brother. 
“Think of the things you might have bought with the 
king’s golden crown. Velvet jackets, high leather boots, 
a sword to carry at your side, and a much finer cap with a 
feather in it.” 

“T was not foolish!” answered Anders stoutly. “I could 
never have bought a finer cap, not for all the king’s gold. 
Never in all the world could I have anything one-half so 
fine as this cap my mother made me.” 


He looked up into his mother’s eyes. His own were filled 


with tears, but his mother’s eyes shone like stars as she took 
him in her arms and kissed him.—Adapted—A. L. M. 
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The Little Froggies’ School 


ELEANOR TILESTON 
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CarRRiE BULLARD 


In the swim - ming povl, 


swells out his throat 


Does 


(Left hand as much like a frog as possible.) 


And all the little froggies that have to go to school 
To old Master Frog, in the old swimming-pool; 
They try just as hard, yes, as hard as can be, 

To croak just as nicely, as nicely can be. 


The Frogs 


The sun had just gone to bed, and the three little frogs 
were playing near their home at the edge of the pond. 
The mother was so glad that her little ones were old enough 
to play by themselves, but she thought them still too young 
to stay awake after the sun had gone to-sleep, so she called 
softly, “Go to sleep! Go to sleep! Go to sleep!” But 
those naughty little frogs kept right on jumping on and off 
the lily-pads and called back, “Won’t! Won’t Won't!” 

The grandmother who was sitting nearby on a mossy log 
did not want their father to hear them. Besides she knew 
if he found them still awake and playing when he came home, 
he would give them a spanking, so she called, “Come! 
Come! Come!” When the little frogs were sitting quietly 
in a row beside her on the mossy log, and blinking up at her 





In the spring-time listen, as you go to school, 
You’ll hear Master Frog, at the old swimming-pool; 
He swells out his throat, as he sits on the log, 

And he croaks and he croaks to each little frog. 


with their big round eyes, she began to croak softly, ‘Good 
little frogs! Good little frogs! Good little frogs! Sleep! 
Sleep! Sleep!” But every one of the three naughty little 
frogs jumped—splash!—right back again to play on the 
edge of the lily pond. 

For a long time the mother kept calling, “Go to sleep! 
Go to sleep! Go to sleep!” and the little frogs kept 
answering, ‘““Won’t! Won’t! Won’t!” from where they 
were sitting on a big lily-pad and catching fireflies. 

Suddenly they heard their father coming home from the 
other side of the pond. They heard his big voice booming, 
“Knee-deep here! Better go round! Knee-deep here! 
Better go round!” At last he heard the mother calling 
and the naughty little frogs answering, and he began to 
bellow in the distance, “Give ’em a spanking! Give ’em a 
spanking!” 
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When the little frogs heard that they each swallowed a 
firefly, hopped off the lily-pad—plop—and swam home, 
where they crept into their little nests. 

But they were not sleepy. There they cuddled, think- 
ing how fine it would be to have a big bass voice and call, 
“Give ’em a spanking!” So each one tried to call as loudly 
and deeply as their father had, but all they could say was, 
“Spank ’em!—Spank ’em!—Spank—’em—S-p-a-n-k—’em"’ 
and at last they were sound asleep. 


(Collected by Ethel Hawk, 718. Adapted by A. L. M.) 





To My Son 


Do you know that your soul is of my soul such part 
That you seem to be fibre and core of my heart? 
None other can pain me as you, dear, can do: 
None other can please me or praise me as you. 


Remember, the world will be quick with its blame 

If a shadow or stain ever darkens your name; 
“Like mother, like son,” is a saying so true 

That world will judge largely of mother by you. 


Be yours then the task, if task it shall be, 

To force the proud world to do homage to me. 

Be sure it will say, when its verdict you’ve won, 
“She reaped as she sowed. Lo! this is her son!” 


—Sel. 





Apple Blossoms 


Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring, 
In the spring, 
A lovely apple orchard in the spring? 
Where the spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promised glory 
And the bluebird pipes his story— 
In the spring! 


Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the spring, 
In the spring, 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring? 
Pink buds bursting at the light, 
Crumpled petals, baby white— 
Just to touch them a delight— 
In the spring! 


If you have not, then you know not, in the spring, 
., In the spring, 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring. 
No sweet sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender 
As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring!—Williiam W. Martin 





Gertrude of the Golden Heart 


AR away on the edge of the Black Forest lived a poor 
man with his wife and eight children. 

He was very poor, but gladly he worked night and 
day to furnish food for his seven boys and his one little 
golden-haired daughter. Often travelers passing through 
the Black Forest halted at the poor man’s door, but never 
did he refuse to any the best of what he had. 

One night as he and his wife sat at their labor later than 
usual, they were suddenly startled by a quick tapping on 
the door. “Come in!” cried the husband. The door 
swung open and there on the threshold stood a queer- 
looking little old man, with sharp bright eyes and a long 
beard, white as snow. On his head was an odd-shaped 
hat, and a long black cloak hung from his thin shoulders. 
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“Can you give me food and a place to sleep?” he asked 
in a soft, deep voice. 

“We are sorry, sir,” said the wife, “but there is nothing 
to eat in the house. The children were so hungry that 
there was not even a crumb left after they had had their 
supper. As for sleeping, we can offer only a bed of straw. 
If you can rest on that you will be most welcome to do so.” 

“That is good!” said the old man. “I am not very 
hungry, so do not worry.” 

The good woman then brought the straw she used for 
her own bed and spread a place upon the floor where the 
little old stranger might sleep. 

Early the next morning the wife was up early and at 
her work and she had been busy only a few moments when 
the stranger also arose and prepared to continue his journey. 
But just before leaving he said to the wife, “Show me 
your children.” The father and mother at once arose and 
led him into the room where the seven boys were sleeping. 
The stranger watched the sleeping children for some time, 
then, putting his hand into his pocket, he drew forth a 
piece of gold. From this he broke a bit, which he moulded 
into a tiny crown and placing it upon the head of the first 
boy, “You shall be a king,” he said, “but take care and 
do not lose your crown.” 

Breaking off a second piece he fashioned a little golden 
sword. ‘You shall be a soldier, and battle for your 
country,” said the stranger as he laid this gift beside the 
second sleeping child. | 

To the third he gave a wee gold ship, saying as he did so, 
**A sailor you shall be, my boy, and sail the ocean blue.” 
As the old man reached the fourth boy the mother saw a 
tiny golden harp within his hand. This he folded into the 
hand of the child, saying softly, “You shall go from land 
to land and sing of joy and peace and love.” 

A small gold coin was given to the fifth, and the stranger 
said, “‘A merchant wise.this boy shall be and buy and sell.”’ 
To the sixth boy a hammer was given, with the words, 
“You shall be a builder and build fine houses.” And now 
the stranger was beside the last and youngest son of all. 
A tiny golden plow was placed beside him and the old man 
said, “You a farmer strong shall be and till the ground 
that your brothers may have food.” 

Then he turned to go, but the mother cried, “My 
daughter, my little Gertrude with the sunny hair! Do not 
forget her.”” And she led him to a corner where the little 
girl was sleeping. The man passed his hand over his snow- 
white beard. “I am afraid I have no more gold.” He 
searched and searched through his pockets and at length he 
cried, ‘Yes, here is one small piece. But what can I make 
of it? There is not enough for a thimble. O, I know, I’ll 
give the child a heart of gold!” and he laid a tiny golden 
heart in the hand of the sleeping child and went his way. 

In time the children all grew up and went out into the 
world to become what the little old man had said they 
should. But Gertrude stayed on at home with her father 
and mother, and because of her great gentleness and kind- 
ness she was known through all the country as Gertrude of 
the Golden Heart. 

At last the father and mother died and she was left 
alone, but she stayed on in the little house at the edge of 
the forest, doing good for all who came to her for help. 

One day there came a rap upon the door and opening it, 
there stood her brother the farmer. He was very sad. 
“My barn has burned and I have lost all my seed.” 

“Let that not trouble you, dear heart,” cried Gertrude. 
“Come in, and we will soon make that right.” Then she 
went from house to house of those whom she had helped 
and they each gave willingly of their store of seeds. These 
she brought to her brother, who went gaily home, for now 
he could sow and reap again. 

Frcm time to time the other brothers each came to her 
for help, and she was always ready with her counsel, her 


love and her service, and always she sent them on their 
way rejoicing. 


(Continued on page 321) 
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“Moving Rhymes” 


Dorothy Bennett 








See -SAW,MARGCRY DAW, 
ACKY SHALL HAVE ANEW MASTER, 
JACKY MUST HAVe BUT APENNY ADAY, 
ReCAUSe He CAN WORK NO FASTER. 


DIRECTIONS. tea ile gy Seas ana 
CUT OUT BOARD AND CHILDREN eS ——— , . => : 





AND FASTEN ON TRee STUMP 


wav? 
WITH A PAPER CLIP. ; . 5 ee. 
dnpertive We sa 2 
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Number Plans 


Sue Sexauer, Ohio 


1 For Teaching Addition and Subtraction Com- 
binations 


Cards about six by nine inches are made on which are 
pasted attractive pictures of children of various ages. On 
each card is printed the age of the child. The cards are 
placed on the blackboard ledge and the name of child 
written above. Pupils take cards in turn and say: 


John is 10 years old. 
In 3 years he will be 13 years old 
Three years ago he was 7 years old. 


Mary is 8 years old. 
In 3 years she will be 11 years old. 
Three years ago she was 5 years old. 


2 Buying Toys 


Across the top of the blackboard are drawn pictures of 
toys and a price given to each. Suppose for the purpose 
of illustration:that the pictures are as follows: 


ball 7 cents, top 6 cents, whistle 2 cents, horn 5 cents, 
book 8 cents, candy 1 cent, marbles 3 cents, doll 
9 cents, ring 4 cents. 


Addition 

Drills to be effective must move quickly, so a whole row 
of children go to the board at once and take turns 
in rapid succession. The first child buys a ball 
and a top. The next buys a top and a whistle. 
Then a whistle and a horn, a horn and a book, 
a book and candy, etc. 

Or suppose adding 7 is the object of drill. Then every 
child buys a ball and any other toy he chooses. 
If 8 is the number requiring drill then every one 
buys a book and anything else he may fancy. 

This prevents the drill being haphazard as so many 
store games are apt to prove. Single column 
addition is taught through buying three or more 
toys. 


Subtraction 
Children say: 
A ball costs 5 cents more than a whistle. 
A doll costs 4 cents more than a horn. 


Questions like the following should also be asked: 


How much older is John than Mary? 

How long will it be until Harry is as old as Richard is 
now? 

How many years until Baby Jack can go to school? 

How long will it be before Alice has ten candles on her 
birthday cake? 


Children pretend they have a certain amount of 
money, as a dime, a quarter or fifty cents, and 
buy toys. 

If they have a dime the amount of change is calcu- 
lated without the aid of pencil. If a quarter or 
fifty cents, the solution is worked out on paper or 
at the board. The child then says: 


I went to the store with 50 cents. 
I bought a book for 8 cents. 
The clerk gave me 42 cents in change. 


Multiplication 
Suppose the table of 3’s is being studied, the first child 





says, “Three balls will cost 21 cents.” 


The next, 
“Three tops will cost 18 cents.” 


Division 
Various numbers are placed on the board, as: 
24 15 27 21 9 16 25 20 30 
Children say: 
For 24 cents I could buy 4 tops or 3 books. 
For 15 cents I could buy 3 horns or 5 bags of marbles. 


Special sales 
“Mark down” sales may be had when toys are sold a 
certain number of cents cheaper. If toys are sold 
at one-half price the prices should be changed te: 
ball 14 cents, top 12 cents, whistle 4 cents, etc. 


3 A Multiplication Race 


A table is placed on the board once for each row: 


1X6 2X6 9X6 7X6 8X6 
2X6 4X6 8X6 5X6 0X6 
3X6 6X6 5X6 8X6 2X6 
8X6 7X6 0X6 4X6 5X6 
Etc. 


A child stands in front of each and at a given signal 
turns and tries to put the answers down in shortest 
time. 


4 Analysis of Problems 


Children are often able to perform the different operations 
but fail completely when given reasoning problems. To 
help overcome this difficulty mimeograph sheets of problems, 
each sheet being on a different subject, such as, Banking 
Day, Selling Operetta Tickets, Paying Monthly Bills, 
Buying Christmas Gifts, Interurban Tickets, etc. Pupils 
read problems and then say: 


This is a problem in ——. 
I would 





Children should be required to find, also: 


A problem in which addition is used. 

A problem which must be solved by using both addition 
and subtraction. 

A problem involving multiplication. 


5 Selling Automobiles 


A fifth grade became extremely enthusiastic over problems 
concerning automobiles. Pictures of many kinds were 
mounted and posted about the room with the actual price 
ofeach. Problems involving cost, price of gasolene, repairs, 
taxes, license fees, comparison of prices of different makes, 
furnished endless practice in the fundamental operations. 
This project was also carried over into the language period, 
some of the children pretending they were automobile 
dealers and extolled the merits of their cars while the buyers 
told of the fine points of the purchases. 


6 Measuring 


Very often one child is sent to the board to draw a line 
or square and the rest of the forty or more pupils are 
expected to watch him. The principle of Maximum 
Participation and that of Despatch shows this to be ex- 
Instead, have the first child in each row 


tremely wasteful. 
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go to the board and the second child with ruler in hand 
standing immediately back of the line in his row. The 
teacher says, “‘ Draw a line that you think is ten inches long.” 
First children in each row draw, second ones measure at 
once and report rapidly one after the other, “John’s line 
is half an inch too short,” “ Mary’s line is about a quarter 
of an inch too long.” The teacher says, “Change,” and 
first pupils go to their seats, second ones move to the board 
and third ones stand ready to measure. Or, if school is 
small and blackboard space is sufficient, pupils may go to 
the board in pairs, drawing and measuring alternately. 


7 Perception Cards for Drill in Fractions 


These may be made with the rubber stamp printing outfit 
or by dipping the rubber tip of a lead pencil in ink. 
Make different sets of cards, such as: 


a 9 + 2 5 


The use of such cards as the above is perfectly obvious. 


a 1 5 


4 3 6 


Sect c may be used in several ways: 


bo |; be 
| 
| 


1 Pupils tell which fraction is larger. 
2 Pupils say, “In adding, three-fourths and one- 
third should be changed to twelfths.” 
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3 Multiply. 
4 Divide. 
d 111 1 1 3 l 
23 6 2 8 3 69 
Use as in 1 and 2 in Set ¢ 
8 Cards to Use with Any Table 
Use oak tag cards about nine by twleve inches. Make 


twelve cards and use pictures cut from the advertising pages 
of magazines, one thing on one card, two on the next, three 
on the next, etc., up to twelve. Suppose one card has six 
pictures of Dutch Cleanser, the first child will say, “One can 
of Dutch Cleanser costs 9 cents.” The next says, “Two 
cans will cost 18 cents,” and so on. 

On the reverse side of each card is printed a problem, 
no price being stated, so that the cards may be used with 
any table. Problems such as the following are used: 

At —— cents a cake what will 5 cakes of Fairy soap cost? 

Make cards about six by nine inches and paste on each 
one of the attractive pictures of food which may be found 
in any magazine. On the reverse side place combinations 
such as six and nine, eight and four, etc. Suppose the 
picture is of a lemon pie and the combination on the reverse 
side is eight and seven. The teacher shows the picture and 
says, ‘You can buy this lemon pie for fifteen cents.””’ The 
children guess ten and five, twelve and three, etc., the one 
guessing eight and seven being given the card. 

A good idea is to print the name of the food on the 
reverse side with the combination. The children then order 
from the name what they want and the clerk from the com- 
bination tells the amount of the bill. 


A Health Project 


Frances O’Connor, Massachusetts 


The promotion of habits of cleanliness which are con- 
ducive to health is the purpose of the project of Health 
Inspection, as successfully conducted in the fourth grade 
of the Franklin School in Framingham, Massachusetts, 
Frances O’Connor, teacher. 

That this exercise is conducted almost wholly by the 
pupils, the teacher acting as adviser or referee in special 
cases, is one of its best features. As a result of the precision 
with which the children move, this inspection requires not 
more than five minutes at the beginning of each session. 

Censure of untidy children as a means of securing cleanli- 
ness is strictly tabooed, though it is gratifying to see how 
a spirit of emulation results in the desire on the part of the 
pupils to be clean and expresses itself in a steadily im- 
proving record as the days pass, so that it is not unusual, 
since this method has been in operation, to find that every 
child in school has a clean handkerchief and clean finger- 
nails. Mothers of children realize that this is one of the 
best testimonials to the success of this project. 


Mode of Procedure 


At the opening of school a captain, chosen because of his 
good record, steps briskly to the front of the room and calls 
for inspectors. The class then repeats in concert, “Every 
morning I wash my face, ears, neck and hands. I comb my 
hair. I clean my finger-nails. I brush my teeth. I have 
a clean handkerchief and waist. I do not wear a sweater 
or rubbers in the schoolroom. I try to keep clean all day.” 
One inspector from each row comes forward and is examined 
by the captain (he, in turn, being examined by one of them) 
for the ten points listed on a chart. The captain then an- 
nounces the points to be examined and each inspector 
examines the pupils in his row, being careful not to touch 
the children. Each row in which every child has a perfect 


score is credited on the chart with ten or a star. For each 
failure of an individual on a point, one is deducted from the 
score of the row in which he sits. 

On Friday the children in the rows having the highest 
scores are given certain privileges, such as being captain of 
Health Inspection, Monitor for boys and girls, Messenger, 
Librarian, Substitute in absence of teacher, Housekeepers, 
whose duty it is to clean erasers, pass papers, etc. (Tom 
Sawyer fashion). 

Each week the children change seats for Health Inspection 
so that the same rows may not excel always. Inspectors 
are changed every day. 

This project is motivated on the part of the teacher by the 
habits of cleanliness inculcated, which tend to make clean, 
healthy, self-governed children, who are encouraged in their 
efforts to attain the desired end by the weekly visits of the 
school physician and nurse. 

The children’s motive at first is the attainment of a good 
score and the reward of receiving certain privileges, which 
have been noted, but eventually the satisfaction of being 
clean undoubtedly serves as their motive. 

This plan, now in use for several years, has received much 
favorable comment from the many visitors who have 
observed it. 





Deck Them with Garlands 


Cover them over with beautiful flowers; 

Deck them with garlands, these brothers of ours; 
Give them the meed they have won in the past; 
Give them the honors their merit forecasts; 
Give them the chaplets they won in the strife; 
Give each the laurels he lost with his life.—Sel 
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Number Plans 
Sue Sexauer, Ohio 


1 For Teaching Addition and Subtraction Com- 
binations 


Cards about six by nine inches are made on which are 
pasted attractive pictures of children of various ages. On 
each card is printed the age of the child. The cards are 
placed on the blackboard ledge and the name of child 
written above. Pupils take cards in turn and say: 


John is 10 years old. 
In 3 years he will be 13 years old. 
Three years ago he was 7 years old. 


Mary is 8 years old. 
In 3 years she will be 11 years old. 
Three years ago she was 5 years old. 


2 Buying Toys 


Across the top of the blackboard are drawn pictures of 
toys and a price given to each. Suppose for the purpose 
of illustration’that the pictures are as follows: 


ball 7 cents, top 6 cents, whistle 2 cents, horn 5 cents, 
book 8 cents, candy 1 cent, marbles 3 cents, doll 
9 cents, ring 4 cents. 


Addition 

Drills to be effective must move quickly, so a whole row 
of children go to the board at once and take turns 
in rapid succession. The first child buys a ball 
and a top. The next buys a top and a whistle. 
Then a whistle and a horn, a horn and a book, 
a book and candy, etc. 

Or suppose adding 7 is the object of drill. Then every 
child buys a ball and any other toy he chooses. 
If 8 is the number requiring drill then every one 
buys a book and anything else he may fancy. 

This prevents the drill being haphazard as so many 
store games are apt to prove. Single column 
addition is taught through buying three or more 
toys. 


Subtraction 
Children say: 
A ball costs 5 cents more than a whistle. 
A doll costs 4 cents more than a horn. 


Questions like the following should also be asked: 


How much older is John than Mary? 

How long will it be until Harry is as old as Richard is 
now? 

How many years until Baby Jack can go to school? 

How long will it be before Alice has ten candles on her 
birthday cake? 


Children pretend they have a certain amount of 
money, as a dime, a quarter or fifty cents, and 
buy toys. 

If they have a dime the amount of change is calcu- 
lated without the aid of pencil. If a quarter or 
fifty cents, the solution is worked out on paper or 
at the board. The child then says: 


I went to the store with 50 cents. 
I bought a book for 8 cents. 
The clerk gave me 42 cents in change. 


Multiplication 
Suppose the table of 3’s is being studied, the first child 





says, “Three balls will cost 21 cents.” 


The next, 
“Three tops will cost 18 cents.” 


Division 
Various numbers are placed on the board, as: 


24 15 27 21 9 16 25 20 30 


Children say: 
For 24 cents I could buy 4 tops or 3 books. 
For 15 cents I could buy 3 horns or 5 bags of marbles. 


Special sales 
“Mark down” sales may be had when toys are sold a 
certain number of cents cheaper. If toys are sold 
at one-half price the prices should be changed te: 
ball 14 cents, top 12 cents, whistle 4 cents, etc. 


3 A Multiplication Race 


A table is placed on the board once for each row: 


1X6 2X6 9X6 7X6 8X6 
2X6 4X6 8X6 5X6 0X6 
3X6 6X6 5X6 8X6 2X6 
8X6 7X6 OX6 4X6 5X6 
Etc. 


A child stands in front of each and at a given signal 
turns and tries to put the answers down in shortest 
time. 


4 Analysis of Problems 


Children are often able to perform the different operations 
but fail completely when given reasoning problems. To 
help overcome this difficulty mimeograph sheets of problems, 
each sheet being on a different subject, such as, Banking 
Day, Selling Operetta Tickets, Paying Monthly Bills, 
Buying Christmas Gifts, Interurban Tickets, etc. Pupils 
read problems and then say: 


This is a problem in ——. 
I would 





Children should be required to find, also: 


A problem in which addition is used. 

A problem which must be solved by using both addition 
and subtraction. 

A problem involving multiplication. 


5 Selling Automobiles 


A fifth grade became extremely enthusiastic over problems 
concerning automobiles. Pictures of many kinds were 
mounted and posted about the room with the actual price 
ofeach. Problems involving cost, price of gasolene, repairs, 
taxes, license fees, comparison of prices of different makes, 
furnished endless practice in the fundamental operations. 
This project was also carried over into the language period, 
some of the children pretending they were automobile 
dealers and extolled the merits of their cars while the buyers 
told of the fine points of the purchases. 


6 Measuring 


Very often one child is sent to the board to draw a line 
or square and the rest of the forty or more pupils are 
expected to watch him. The principle of Maximum 
Participation and that of Despatch shows this to be ex- 
Instead, have the first child in each row 


tremely wasteful. 
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go to the board and the second child with ruler in hand 
standing immediately back of the line in his row. The 
teacher says, “ Draw a line that you think is ten inches long.” 
First children in each row draw, second ones measure at 
once and report rapidly one after the other, “John’s line 
is half an inch too short,” “ Mary’s line is about a quarter 
of an inch too long.” The teacher says, “Change,” and 
first pupils go to their seats, second ones move to the board 
and third ones stand ready to measure. Or, if school is 
small and blackboard space is sufficient, pupils may go to 
the board in pairs, drawing and measuring alternately. 


7 Perception Cards for Drill in Fractions 


These may be made with the rubber stamp printing outfit 
or by dipping the rubber tip of a lead pencil in ink. 
Make different sets of cards, such as: 


a 9 4 2 5 


The use of such cards as the above is perfectly obvious. 


c 63 1 5 2 2 1 


4 3 6 2 3 2 
Sect c may be used in several ways: 


1 Pupils tell which fraction is larger. 
2 Pupils say, “In adding, three-fourths and one- 
third should be changed to twelfths.” 
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3 Multiply. 
4 Divide. 
e | | § 1 3 ee 
23 6 428 3 69 
Use as in 1 and 2 in Set ¢ 
8 Cards to Use with Any Table 
Use oak tag cards about nine by twleve inches. Make 


twelve cards and use pictures cut from the advertising pages 
of magazines, one thing on one card, two on the next, three 
on the next, etc., up to twelve. Suppose one card has six 
pictures of Dutch Cleanser, the first child will say, “One can 
of Dutch Cleanser costs 9 cents.”” The next says, ‘Two 
cans will cost 18 cents,” and so on. 

On the reverse side of each card is printed a problem, 
no price being stated, so that the cards may be used with 
any table. Problems such as the following are used: 

At —— cents a cake what will 5 cakes of Fairy soap cost? 

Make cards about six by nine inches and paste on each 
one of the attractive pictures of food which may be found 
in any magazine. On the reverse side place combinations 
such as six and nine, eight and four, etc. Suppose the 
picture is of a lemon pie and the combination on the reverse 
side is eight and seven. The teacher shows the picture and 
says, “You can buy this lemon pie for fifteen cents.”” The 
children guess ten and five, twelve and three, etc., the one 
guessing eight and seven being given the card. 

A good idea is to print the name of the food on the 
reverse side with the combination. The children then order 
from the name what they want and the clerk from the com. 
bination tells the amount of the bill. 


A Health Project 


Frances O’Connor, Massachusetts 


The promotion of habits of cleanliness which are con- 
ducive to health is the purpose of the project of Health 
Inspection, as successfully conducted in the fourth grade 
of the Franklin School in Framingham, Massachusetts, 
Frances O’Connor, teacher. 

That this exercise is conducted almost wholly by the 
pupils, the teacher acting as adviser or referee in special 
cases, is one of its best features. As a result of the precision 
with which the children move, this inspection requires not 
more than five minutes at the beginning of each session. 

Censure of untidy children as a means of securing cleanli- 
ness is strictly tabooed, though it is gratifying to see how 
a spirit of emulation results in the desire on the part of the 
pupils to be clean and expresses itself in a steadily im- 
proving record as the days pass, so that it is not unusual, 
since this method has been in operation, to find that every 
child in school has a clean handkerchief and clean finger- 
nails. Mothers of children realize that this is one of the 
best testimonials to the success of this project. 


Mode of Procedure 


At the opening of school a captain, chosen because of his 
good record, steps briskly to the front of the room and calls 
for inspectors. The class then repeats in concert, “Every 
morning I wash my face, ears, neck and hands. I comb my 
hair. I clean my finger-nails. I brush my teeth. I have 
a clean handkerchief and waist. I do not wear a sweater 
or rubbers in the schoolroom. I try to keep clean all day.” 
One inspector from each row comes forward and is examined 
by the captain (he, in turn, being examined by one of them) 
for the ten points listed on a chart. The captain then an- 
nounces the points to be examined and each inspector 
examines the pupils in his row, being careful not to touch 
the children. Each row in which every child has a perfect 


score is credited on the chart with ten or a star. For each 
failure of an individual on a point, one is deducted from the 
score of the row in which he sits. 

On Friday the children in the rows having the highest 
scores are given certain privileges, such as being captain of 
Health Inspection, Monitor for boys and girls, Messenger, 
Librarian, Substitute in absence of teacher, Housekeepers, 
whose duty it is to clean erasers, pass papers, etc. (Tom 
Sawyer fashion). 

Each week the children change seats for Health Inspection 
so that the same rows may not excel always. Inspectors 
are changed every day. 

This project is motivated on the part of the teacher by the 
habits of cleanliness inculcated, which tend to make clean, 
healthy, self-governed children, who are encouraged in their 
efforts to attain the desired end by the weekly visits of the 
school physician and nurse. 

The children’s motive at first is the attainment of a good 
score and the reward of receiving certain privileges, which 
have been noted, but eventually the satisfaction of being 
clean undoubtedly serves as their motive. 

This plan, now in use for several years, has received much 
favorable comment from the many visitors who have 
observed it. 





Deck Them with Garlands 


Cover them over with beautiful flowers; 

Deck them with garlands, these brothers of ours; 
Give them the meed they have won in the past; 
Give them the honors their merit forecasts; 
Give them the chaplets they won in the strife; 
Give each the laurels he lost with his life.—Se/ 
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A Japanese Project 


Mary T. O’Connell, Chicago 


(The description of this project was published in The Chicago Evening 
Post under the heading “‘ What is Doing in Our Schools.”’) 


A Japanese Project at the Madison 
(Told by a Third Grade Teacher) 


We had collected money for the Japanese relief fund and 
the children were happy in thinking they were sending help 
to other children who were in trouble, but they did not know 
the location of Japan nor anything about Japanese children, 
their homes or their customs. Our motive then was to learn 
something of child life in Japan. 








A number of books on Japan were obtained from the public 
library. They were simple enough to be read to the 
children, and one was beautifully illustrated in color, show- 
ing scenes in Japan. “The Japanese Twins” was read to 
the children, a short section at a time, and Taro and Take 
were soon old friends. That was followed by the reading 
and discussion of parts of “Our Japanese Cousin,” “ When 
I Was a Boy in Japan,” “The Feast of Flags,” “The Feast 
of Dolls,” and other stories. We obtained a splendid collec- 
tion of slides from the Visual Educational Department 
showing Japanese life and customs. 

We had a table on which we placed our collection of things 
from Japan which the children brought from home. Our 
choicest exhibit was a beautiful paper pasasol that a little 
boy’s mother had as a souvenir of the “ World’s Fair.” We 
had chopsticks, a lacquered box, Japanese baskets, a large 
statue of a Japanese child, a Japanese doll dressed in a silk 
kimona, paper fans, small parasols, Japanese money, a silk- 
worm cocoon, a set of bamboo furniture, a little Japanese 
village of clay showing houses, temples and kuras, and some 
Japanese prints. 

We were able to get a collection of pictures on Japan from 
the public library. We borrowed some stereoscopes and 
pictures from the geography room in the school, but we 
found that many of the magazines were featuring Japanese 
pictures and that the newspapers were showing many pic- 
tures of the earthquake, so we decided to have a collection 
of our own. One boy brought a copy of the Geographic 
Maga:ine showing beautiful and striking pictures in color 
of Japan. 

Some of the parents of the children took them on Sunday 
or after school to see the Japanese houses in Jackson Park. 

After seeing pictures and hearing about the life of the 
people, we felt that we could reproduce some of our images 
on the sand-table. With the aid of one of the older boys, 
we made a Japanese house with paper walls, no doors or 
windows, but with panels to show the sliding walls. We 
used corrugated paper to show the tiled roof, which we 
colored with red chalk. 

We represented plum and cherry trees in blossom by 

pasting pink tissue paper flowers on small branches. A 
small table was made at home and a little girl brought her 
doll dishes for the tea and rice. We hadclay figures to show 
the Japanese singer with his koto or harp, and the Japanese 
water carrier with pails of water hanging from the yoke on 
his shoulders. 
t A child made a small bridge of paper for the tiny stream 
of water (a mirror); another child cut and colored the figures 
ofjtwo boys flying their kites, to show the game of “The 
Fighting Kites.” 


As many children as possible helped with the work of the 
sand-table. In that way we were able to show a lady riding 
in the garden with a paper parasol, a bed of sacred iris lilies, 
a tea party, feeding of the pigeons and a mother carrying 
her baby on her back. 

With the aid of a stenciled vocabulary we were able to 
write about schools, games, houses, food, dress, “The Feast 
of Flags” and “The Feast of Dolls.” 

We made use of the socialized recitation by having indi- 
vidual children talk on such topics as “Children at School,” 
“Politeness in Japan,” “The Japanese Home,” “The 
Games in Japan,” “ Furniture,” ‘“‘ How the Children Dress,” 
and other subjects. After the conclusion of the topic the 
other children asked questions of the child who recited. 
Each child in the room told of his favorite pictures among 
the slides. 

We dramatized the stories of “The Tongue-Cut Sparrow” 
and “The Lantern and the Fan,” and told the story of the 
“Boasting Bamboo.” We also cut Japanese figures and 
lanterns from crepe paper to decorate our room. 


(These are some of the compositions which the children wrote while 
studying about Japan. They were published in The Chicago Daily 
News in the column devoted to Public School Correspondence.) 


Japanese Homes 


When I told my mother about the way the Japanese 
people live she said she would like to keep house in Japan. 
There are no windows to wash. The walls slide back and 
forth. There is very little furniture. The people sit on 
mats on the floor. They take off their shoes outside the 
door. Their beds are only a pile of quilts. They have a 
wooden block for a pillow, with a pad of paper for a pillow- 
case. When they want a clean pillow case they tear off the 
sheet of paper. The Japanese keep their pretty vases and 
pictures in the treasure house and only use one at a time. 


EVELYN ENGLE 
Grade 3A. Madison School 


The Feast of Dolls 


The girls have a day of their own in Japan. It is called 
“The Feast of Dolls.” It comes on the third of March. 
After the little girls go to bed their mothers take the dolls 
from the kura. When the little girls wake up in the 
morning, they run to the feast room. The dolls cannot 
drink the tea or eat the rice cakes, so their little mothers 
do it for them. The Emperor and Empress were the 
grandest dolls, but Take liked “ Morning Glory,” her every- 
day doll, the best of all. 


RutH WELTER 
Grade 3B, Madison School 


Japanese Schools 


If you went into a Japanese school you might think the 
children were naughty. They all study aloud and it is 
very noisy. Japanese children are very polite and always 
mind the teacher. The schools are opposite from ours. 
They begin to read from the back of their books. The 
lines go up and down. They write with brush and ink. 
Their writing looks like funny pictures. They draw their 
pictures with colored sand. The little children sit on mats 
on the floor. They leave their shoes outside. Their school- 
room is nice and clean. [I think I like our school the best. 


EDWIN DENTON 
Grade 3, Madison School 


(The playlet crlled ‘‘Botchan’s Tree,” by Mary O’Connell, Madison 
School, was written at the conclusion of the project and was to be 
given before The Parent-Teacher Club, by the children). 
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Botchan’s Tree 
(Baby’s Tree) 


Among the many childish delights in Japan is the custom 
of choosing a tree for each child in the home. Sometimes 
the tree is planted on the child’s birthday and sometimes 
a tree in the garden is chosen. 

The children watch with great eagerness for the coming 
of the blossoms. If the blossoms fail to appear it is con- 
sidered an unhappy omen. 


CHARACTERS 


Haro—A Japanese boy about eight years old, dressed in a gay kimona 
and wooden clogs 
Hara SAN—His sister, a little smaller 
Dove 
PINE TREE 
BUTTERFLY 
SQUIRREL 
(Children impersonate animals and trees) 
Irn1s—Queen dressed in pretty bright kimona with small fans in hair, 
surrounded by attendants, similarly dressed, all carrying fans 
(Simple steps or rhythm may be used) 
MESSENGER (One of the attendants) 
Guitcu1 (Boy dressed as elf or brownie) 
Bat (Boy dressed to represent bat) 
(Children in green tissue paper may represent the forest) 


ACT I 
SCENE I 
Scene in a Japanese Garden 


(Haro and Hara San are in the garden before a plum tree 
without blossoms.) 


Hara San Our dear Botchan’s tree has not blossomed 
and mother is sad, and honorable father will not smile, for 
our baby brother is not well again to-day. If only the 
honorable blossoms would peep forth the wicked pain would 
leave our baby and everybody would be happy. 

Haro O dear sister, let us journey far off to Fujiyama, 
the home of Iris, the goddess who watches over all the 
honorable blossoms, and ask her to give us some magic 
water to sprinkle Botchan’s Tree so that the little pink buds 
may awaken, and then our baby brother will become well 
again. 


SCENE II 
(Haro and Hara San journey through the fields. They 
watch the flowers and listen to the singing birds as they go on 
and on, and they ask of those they meet the way to the sacred 
mountain, the home of Iris.) 


(A dove cooing on a low branch which holds her nest.) 


Haro and Hara San (bowing low) Gentle dove, can you 











A Cut-out Pester 
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tell us the way to Fujiyama, the house of Iris, the goddess 
of flowers? 

Dove Coo-coo-coo—yes, children dear. Follow this 
little stream until you come to the bridge, and then far on 
again. You will not harm my nestlings: Cooo-cooo-coooo. 

Haro and Hara San (bowing low) Thank you, gentle 
dove, we will not harm your babies. 


(Children journey on across the bridge until they come to a 
tall pine tree.) 


Haro and Hara San (bowing low) O friend pine tree! 
Can you tell us the way to Fujiyama, the home of Iris, the 
goddess of flowers? 


(Sound of whispering wind in pine tree.) 


Pine tree Yes, children dear, over the hill and across the 
rice fields and then far on again. 

Haro and Hara San (bowing low) Thank you, kind pine 
tree. we shall pray the honorable wind to make sweet music 
in your branches all day long. 


(Haro and Hara San go on until they come to a beautiful 
butterfly flitting back and forth.) 


Haro and Hara San (bowing low) Beautiful butterfly, can 
you tell us the way to Fujiyama the home of Iris, the goddess 
of flowers? 


(Butterfly flitting and alighting here and there.) 


Butterfly Yes, dear children, only to-day I sipped sweet 
honey from Iris’s own garden, far back where the lovely 
silver bamboo guards the sacred pathway. 

Haro and Hara San (bowing low) Thank you, beautiful 
butterfly. We shall pray the honorable flowers to give you 
their sweetest honey. 


ACT II 


(So Haro and Hara San come to the house of Iris, the goddess 
of flowers.) 


Court of Queen Iris 


(Iris is seated on a throne made of flowers surrounded by her 
attendants carrying branches of cherry or plum blossoms.) 


(Attendants dance before queen. Enter messenger, bowing 
low.) 

Messenger O fair queen, to your honorable court have 
come two children from earth land, who beg your gracious 
highness to hear their prayers. 

Iris The earth children may enter. 

(Enter Haro and Hara San, bowing low before queen. Haro 


carries jar in hand.) 


Hara San O kind queen, our darling brother Botchan 
is very ill and our dear mother smiles no more and our 
honorable father is very sad. Will you not give my brother 
Haro some magic water to sprinkle our Botchan’s tree so 
the blossoms may come soon and the wicked pain shall 
leave our baby? 


Iris (smiles at children) Dear earth children, your wishes 
shall be granted. From the magic spring at the foot of 
yonder graceful, slender bamboo, Haro may fill his jar and 
carry it home to sprinkle Botchan’s tree; but beware of 
the wicked genii who lurks in the dark forest and parches 
for a drink of the sacred water which has the power to 
release him from his forest prison. He longs to be free to 
roam about destroying with his evil breath my fair blossoms. 
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Haro and Hara San (bowing low before the queen) O most 
honored queen, we bow many times at your feet, we thank 
thee and gladly promise to guard well our sacred treasure, 
that will bring back the happy light to Botchan’s eyes. 


(H c¥ fills the jar and children depart with iar of sacred 
water. 


ACT III 
(Children approaching dense forest.) 


Haro Sister dear, this forest is the home of Guitchi the 
evil genii, and night is coming on; let us sleep under this 
cherry tree lest we lose our way in the dark. I will cover 
the jar with my long sleeve and we shall rest safely. 


(Children lie down to rest.) 


Guitchi (to bat hanging from tree) Since proud Iris con- 
demns me to this forest prison and only when the sun and 
the moon shed no brightness may I steal away, you, who 
wander with me in the darkness, shall be my messenger. 
You shall cast an evil spell on Haro and when the cold 
moon hides her light I shall come forth and drink of the 
magic water which has power to release me from the spell 
of Iris. (Evxit.) 

Bat (stooping over Haro, waves a black-leaved branch and 
chants) Sleep, sleep and do not waken till darkness leaves 
the earth again. 


(Fails to cast spell on Hara San whose eyes are open 
watching. Bat flies away.) 
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Hara San The wicked genii has bewitched Haro. I 
must find a place to hide the sacred water. 


(Sees squirrel with head out of hollow tree.) 


Hara San O friend squirrel, I will not harm your store 
of nuts. May I hide a jar of sacred water in your hollow 
tree from the wicked Guitchi who has bewitched my 
brother Haro? 

Squirrel Gentle Hara San, you have always been kind 
to birds and animals. I will help you to free Haro from 
the spell of the wicked Guitchi. Gather a sacred lily from 
the pool at the edge of the forest. Its perfume will awaken 
Haro from sleep and then you must hasten on before the 
lady moon hides her light. 

Hara San (bowing low) Thank you, generous friend. I 
shall pray the great oak to drop sweet nuts for your winter 
store. 


(Hara San soon finds the lily. She hurries to the side of the 
sleeping Haro and waves the flower above his face. Soon his 
eyes open.) 


Haro (sitting up rubbing eyes) O Hara San, I had sucha 
strange dream of the evil genii. Let us hurry on lest he 
steal our treasure. (Starts away.) 

Hara San (pausing with puzzled look, speaks softly to 
herself) Did I too sleep and have a strange dream, or did 
the evil bat really cast a spell over Haro? 

Haro (looking back) Hasten, sister dear. We carry 
health to Botchan and joy to our father and mother. (Evit.) 


(CurTAIN) 


Drawing Outlines for May 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 Tulip border. Either use the pattern or have children 
- cut out their own from folded paper. Repeat across a piece 
of 12 by 43 manila paper. Keep the same pattern and use 
in a large window drawing showing the tulip on the sill. 

2 Discuss various shapes for bird houses, and cut and 
color one. The bird house illustrated is an unusual shape. 
Make them very large, or very small and apply in a land- 
scape. 

3 Paint a familiar bird. 


Second Week 


1 Cut garden tools from manila paper and mount on 
dark paper. 

2 Illustrate “Making a garden.” 

3 From folded paper cut two birds drinking from a dish, 
as illustrated. Begin cutting at the dish. Color. 


Third Week 


1 Makea Mothers’ Day card or booklet. As the carna- 
tion is the symbolic flower, use the pattern given. Either 
draw or cut and mount it on a 6 by 9 sheet of paper. Cut 
and color the butterfly. Paste him on or near the flower 
and use this verse: 


Butterfly hover 
Near my mother; 
Tell her that 
I dearly love her. 


If another verse is used omit the butterfly and use only the 
flower. 

2 Cut and color double butterflies. Use the pattern 
given. These may be used singly and colored on both sides 


and they will look nice from both sides of the schoolroom 
window. 

4 Paint a flowering tree, or any nature study that may 
be obtained. 


Fourth Week 


1 Flowers often seem alive and children will enjoy mak- 
ing the purple iris which smiles. The feature will not be too 
ludicrous if made step by step and kept too small rather than 
toolarge. The flower is purple, the center petal lighter than 
the other, and the stem and leaves green. 

2 Make a flower basket. As it is near Decoration Day 
the flowers may be kept red, white and blue. The basket 
might be cut and pasted onto white paper and the flowers 
drawn. 

3 Make a Decoration Day parade. 





The Empty House 


A snug little open-air house is ‘For Rent”; 

To the Land of Magnolias my nice neighbors went, 
Far away from the snow— 
And I miss them all so! 

And never a message to me have they sent! 


That wee house was lonely the whole winter long; 
(The fee for its rental was only a song!) 
But my neighbors are here, 
With the spring of the year, 
In their maple tree nest—for ’tis there they belong! 
—Marjorie Dillon 
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A Part of the Cast for the Indian Singers 


A Music Appreciation Project in Second Grade 
Mildred H. Ayres, New Jersey 


the line of creative interpretation, so together we discussed 


Situation 


One morning when the children entered the room, several 
Indian pictures greeted them. As I had hoped, they im- 
mediately became the center of attraction. The children 
studied them, talked with each other about them, and then 
came to me with questions concerning them. 


Purpose 


The picture had been placed upon the bulletin board in 
hopes that they would arouse interest in Indian life and 
customs—interest that would carry over into the Music 
Appreciation period where the early primitive instruments 
and attempts in music were being presented. 

The children entered wholeheartedly into the problem, 
brought more pictures, books and Indian information in 
general. They dressed paper dolls as warriors and maidens, 
and made posters showing the Indian seeking his food, 
his mode of travel, the wigwam of Nokomis beside the Big- 
Sea-Water. They made the Indian head-dress, and the 
primitive Indian musical instruments. They interpreted, 
by means of dancing and pantomime, Indian music. They 
learned Indian songs and memorized selections from “ Hia- 
watha’s Childhood.” 


Planning, Executing and Judging 


Pictures and talks with the children brought out facts 
previously learned concerning Indian shelter, dress and food. 
With this knowledge as a basis, we learned why the Indian 
lived in a wigwam instead of a house like ours; how he 
traveled; how he made his bows and arrows; how he made 
and used his musical instruments. Selections from “ Hia- 

. watha’s Childhood” were read, and with the little Hiawatha 
we journeyed into Nature’s wonderland, learned to love the 
things he loved, to sing the songs he sang. With him we 


Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the waters. 


As we memorized selections from this poem, the children 
became interested in the man who wrote it and were told 
something of his life and of some other poems he had 
written. Then the story of “The Indian Singer” from 
“Hiawatha,” quoted in part in this article, was told, first 
in simple language, but later was read and thoroughly 
appreciated in Longfellow’s own phrasing. They loved it 
and wanted to play it. This class had done very little in 


» be, for the time, 
the person whose part one is taking, to do what he would do, 
to think as he would think, to talk as he would talk, to talk 
at all times slowly and clearly, so every “listener” can hear; 
to never, while speaking, turn one’s back to the audience, 
etc. Then the story of Hiawatha and Chibiabos was told 
again and again, and each time a different picture was 
brought to light—the characters were no longer in books, but 
real living, intimate friends. 

With our study of the Indian—his customs and habits, his 
love for the beautiful, his keen appreciation of all the 
“sounds of music, words of wonder,” as a background, we 
were ready to play the story. This part was entirely the 
children’s own—no set words were given, no set actions— 
for the time being, they were Nokomis, Hiawatha and 
Chibiabos—they acted and talked as such. Each child 
decided which part he would like to play, and all had a 
“try-out,” the children themselves acting as judges. With 
the exception of Hiawatha, the cast was changed over and 
over, for such reasons as: “He just said words, he didn’t 
talk,” or “Chibiabos wouldn’t act like that,” or “She 
doesn’t open her mouth and talk so we can hear her.” 
One boy who had taken the part of Chibiabos until just a 
few days before the performance, was “thrown out”’ because 
in his pantomimic playing of the flute he didn’t show “the 
music in his face.”” The decisions and rejections were all 
made by the children. Two of the ‘chosen cast” were 
children rejected as impossible in the original try-out. 
They were chosen finally, not because the judges decided 
to change their minds, but because these children, with their 
strong determination to gain, if possible, a place in the 
dramatization, overcame speech habits that have been a 
hindrance all of the year, in spite of the special corrective 
work that has been given them. 





Educational Comment 


In this project there were unlimited developments of 
educational value. It developed in the children the qualities 
of responsibility, judgment, initiative; it developed a keener 
appreciation for music, a greater rhythmic sense; it trained 
their powers of observation. They gained skill in group 
activity, ability to speak clearly and distinctly. Many 


difficult problems were met and overcome in order to accom- 
plish the main purpose. 
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The following dramatization is the one worked out by 
these second grade children. Before the curtain rose, a 
child recited, “At the door on summer evenings.” 


CHARACTERS 
HIAWATHA WARRIORS 
Noxkomis MAIDENS 
CHIBIABOS FIREFLIES 
INDIAN CHIEF Tom-tom PLAYERS 
MESSENGER 
SCENE I 


(The wigwam of Nokomis by the shores of the Big-Sea-W ater. 
Hiawatha, seated by the door of the wigwam, works on his flute 
while a bird record is played behind the scenes. Nokomis, lured 
by the sweet song, joins him.) 


Hiawatha ‘That was beautiful, Owaissa. Thank you for 
that song. When I finish carving this slender reed, I'll 
breathe back that sweet music to you, O Bluebird. 

Nokomis It will be harder, my Hiawatha, to learn the 
songs of all your chickens than it was to learn their language. 

Hiawatha Yes, I know, Nokomis, but think who my 
teacher is—the gentle Chibiabos. He plays so well that 
the birds themselves gather around to listen to his music. 

Nokomis Ah, but Chibiabos is an older man and wiser! 

Hiawatha I'll be wise, too, Nokomis, if I keep my eyes 
and ears open. 

Nokomis (peering into the forest) 
now. 


(Enter Chibiabos. Hiawatha runs to meet him.) 


Hiawatha Welcome, ChiBiabos! See my flageolet is 
finished. Will you teach me how to play it? 

Chibiabos Gladly, Hiawatha, I’ll teach you all I know 
about it right now. 


(They sit down.) 


Chibiabos Can you hear the wind among the trees as I 
heard it just now as I walked through the forest? First it 
rustled gently through the leaves, then it rode on the 
breeze like a storm cloud. 


Here comes Chibiabos 


(He plays in pantomime while a flute record, “Wind 
Amongst the Trees,” is played behind the scenes. Indian 
maidens enter to listen to the music.) 


Chibiabos Now I’ll bring from out the shadows all the 
fireflies. _Wah-wah-taysee, with his little candle, shall light 
the way for Hiawatha when he goes to bed to-night. 


(Chibiabos plays in pantomime. Hiawatha, Nokomis and 
Indian Maidens sing “‘Wah-wah-taysee,” found in Book I, 
Progressive Music Series. At the close of the song, Fireflies 
enter and dance.) 


Hiawatha It will be hard to play as you do, Chibiabos, 
making such sweet music, but every day will find me trying 
the songs of the birds and brooks and trees, so that I may 
give to others the same joy that they give to me. 

Chibiabos That will be well, my Hiawatha, but I must 
be going now. Good-by. 

Hiawatha Good-by, Chibiabos. Come back soon. 


(Exit Chibiabos and Indian Maidens. 


Nokomis goes into 
the wigwam. 


Hiawatha sits down to try his flute.) 


Nokomis (from the door of the wigwam). See, it is getting 
dark, my Hiawatha. The owl is in the tree-top, lighting up 
the wigwam with his great eyes. Come, it is time for you 
to go to bed. 

Hiawatha 


Please sing the Ewa-yea song once more, 
Nokomis. 


(Nokomis sits down beside him and sings an Indian lullaby. 
Hiawatha plays upon his flute. At close of song, Nokomis 
walks toward wigwam, Hiawatha following.) 


Hiawatha I see the bright stars. Nokomis. 


Are they 
the candles of the heavens? 
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Nokomis (holding up flap of wigwam) They are your 
candles, Hiawatha. See, they are lighting up your bed. 
(Nokomis and Hiawatha go inside wigwam.) 


SCENE II 


(Chief, Warriors and Tom-tom Players seated around a 
camp-fire smoking. Enter Messenger from a neighboring 
tribe with news from his chief that their tribe has been attacked 
—braves scalped, cattle stolen, etc.) 


Chief (to Tom-tom Players) Sound the call that my braves 
may come and hear the message I have for them. 


(Tom-tom Players with tom-toms, rattles, gourds, drums, etc., 
call the braves, who enter with a war-whoop and dance “ Indian 
Scalp Dance,” by Chalif, or any other. Then follow the 
older warriors with rhythmic drawing of bows to the music of 
“Indian Lodge,” by Edward MacDowell.) 


Chief ‘The time has come, my braves, for us to fight. 
We must help our friend of the Blackfeet tribe. Go and 
may the Great Manitou be with you. 

Hiawatha (running from the wigwam) 
and fight? I shot an eagle down once with my bow and 
arrows. Please, chief, may I go to battle? 

Chief No, my Hiawatha, not until you are called 
Soangetaha—Soangetaha, the Strong-hearted. 


O chief, may I go 


(Hiawatha walks sadly back to the wigwam while the Chief 
follows his warriors off the stage.) 


'CURTAIN} 


*‘The Indian Singer’’ 
(Quotation from Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha’’) 


Two good friends had Hiawatha 
Singled out from all the others, 
Bound to him in closest union, 

And to whom he gave the right hand 
Of his heart, in joy and sorrow; 
Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind. 


Most beloved by Hiawatha 

Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of all musicians, 

He the sweetest of all singers. 
Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliant as a wand of willow, 
Stately as a deer with antlers. 

When he sang, the village listened; 
All the warriors gathered round him, 
All the women came to hear him; 
Now he stirred their souls to passion, 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fashioned 
Flutes so musical and mellow, 

That the brook, the Sebowisha, 

Ceased to murmur in the woodland, 
That the wood-birds ceased from singing, 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Ceased his chatter in the oak tree. 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Sat upright to look and listen. 


All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music; 

For he sang of peace and freedom, 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the Islands of the Blessed, 

In the kingdom of Ponemah, 

In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He, the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers; 
For his gentleness he loved him, 
And the magic of his singing. 


Note Music Appreciation is in charge of Alice Brockett, Assistant 
Supervisor of Music.) 
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Cut Posters and Construction Work 
Ethel M. Hall, Colorado 


ECOND A, Third and Fourth B public school drawing 
S was never a forte of mine, but, like the children, I 
enjoyed working with the beautiful colored tonal and 
construction papers. For this very reason and none other 
the primary poster and design work for three grades was 
assigned to me. 

Our first outline from the art supervisor designated the 
making of the letters of alphabet, tree and nature studies. 
The children cut the letters from one inch squared paper, 
placed in envelopes and used these as patterns throughout 
the term. The posters were used to portray the various 
seasons and thus relieved the teachers of drawing blackboard 
borders. 

The first study, that of cattails, was developed of brown 
and green construction paper and mounted on a medium 
tone of tan. The letters, heads of cattails, brown; leaves 
green, and stems very light tan. 

Then followed peppers in bright red and yellow with 
green stems and letters, mounted on a black background. 

When the trees were touched with frost, which dressed 
them in wonderful autumn hues of red, orange, yellow and 
brown, the colored crayons came in play. 

What a happy time the children had, drawing trees in their 
new dresses, cutting out the shapes, letters of names and 
placing upon sheets of mounting paper of the same tone 
and harmony as the picture! 

Christmas gave an opportunity for developing the poster 
of the shepherd and sheep in white, with a dark green back- 
ground, the Wise Men and camel in brown resting on tan. 

February ushered in the silhouettes of Washington and 
Lincoln in black on circles of brilliant red and the making 
of the United States flag. 

In early spring the posters were laid aside for a short 
time and the construction of folding houses started. 

One grade made the living rooms and a kitchen, another 
dining rooms and a kitchen. The children designed their 
own rugs in two tone combinations—those of the living 
room tan or brown with a bright color, and of the dining 
room, gray or blue with a harmonizing tone. The origi- 
nality displayed was surprising. 

The walls of the room consisted of three pieces of con- 
struction paper, one nine by twelve inches and two nine 
by nine inches; these and the rugs were fastened together 
with mending tape. When placed upon desk or table, 
three sides and floor of room were displayed. 

The simple outlines of furniture, windows and moldings 
were cut and pasted to the walls, emphasis being placed on 
artistic arrangement and design. 

The rooms when folded looked like a piece of ordinary 
drawing paper, which made them easy to handle and the 


work of the class, when laid away, occupied small space in 
the cupboard. 

The living room walls were tan, moldings an orange tint, 
victrola, lamp stands, book cases and window frames brown, 
portiéres light orange with stripes of brown across ends, 
lamp shades and plant blossoms red, the backs of books, 
various colors, drawn on white surrounded by brown frames, 
the window glasses thin white paper. 

The dining room walls were light blue or a soft light tone 
of gray, the moldings dark gray or blue, chairs, sideboards, 
window frames and a few of the vases dark blue, plates, 
bowls, vases on rail, white and orange, tea-pots, flower 
bowls black, glass ware and dishes for sideboard cut from 
picture advertisements of these articles or made of white 
paper decorated with blue and pink designs or flowers, 
portiéres white or very light tone of blue bordered in black, 
the window panes thin white paper. 

The kitchen walls were of very light green checked with 
dark green crayon to represent tiling, the moldings, door and 
window frames plain dark green, the door knob and panels 
marked off with black crayon, the chimney red, each brick 
outlined in black, stove and warming oven green, with door 
fastenings in black, blossoms of plants red, sink and window 
panes white, the utensils made of silver or gold paper and 
coal bucket and shovel black. 

The floor coverings were different designs of linoleums of 
green and white or green and light tan. 

This work proved valuable in the matching or contrasting 
of colors, selection of designs for rugs and appropriate furni- 
ture for the different rooms, as well as from the standpoint 
of neat and artistic arrangement. 

Before the wild flowers arrived, the study of birds and 
potted plants proved interesting. Bird shapes cut, colored, 
and placed in ordinary card holders on window ledges at- 
tracted a great deal of comment. 

Later, spring posters of potted plants were made. A 
bird sitting on the top of a standard adorned each flower pot, 
the whole mounted on a sheet of colored construction paper 
nine by twelve inches. 

The birds traced from patterns, colored and cut out 
looked life-like. The Perry bird studies give excellent ideas 
for coloring, shape and position of birds. 

The plant chosen was the bright red geranium with large, 
heavy blossoms. Care should be taken in forming clusters, 
as most children will cut petals and fail to see the whirl of 
stems on which the petals rest. The leaves were dark green, 


stems lighter green, petals a brilliant red. 
Our color scheme for birds, flower-pots and mounts was 
as follows: 


OrroLtE—Head, back and wings orange yellow with 
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touches of white and black; breast white; 
brown; mount tan. 

REDHEADED WooDPECKER—Head and neck red; back 
and wings black with white spot; breast white; flower-pot 
black; mount medium green. 

MovuntTAIN BLUEBIRD—Head, back and wings medium 
blue; breast very light blue, almost white; flower-pot black; 
mount standard gray. 

REDBIRD—AIl red with black throat and a little on top of 
head; flower-pot black; light gray mount. 

BLACKWINGED REDBIRD—Head and back red; wings 
black; light breast; flower-pot black; mount gray. 

Mountain Bivue-jAy—Lighter in color than the eastern 
variety. Head, wings, back blue, purplish tint with dashes 
of white; darker crest; white breast; flower-pot green; 
mount black. 

The finished posters were very pretty. The children 
gained a knowledge of handling materials, learned something 
of color schemes, arrangement, shapes of objects; above all, 
developed a keener power of observation. 


flower-pot 





Practical Seat Work 


Jessie Althaus, lowa 


ID you ever start something in your schoolroom that 
not only set your pupils and yourself working harder 
than ever, but made the mothers, aunts, big brothers 

and sisters help the little ones at home? 

For two months we have been using all the spare minutes 
between the first and tardy bells, as well as any time as it 
comes after the completion of any assigned seat work, in 
making word books. 

After my primary children had been in school for half a 
year and had a fair vocabulary from our basal text, e.g., 
mother, father, boy, girl, house, tree, and so on, we made 
these books, taking one afternoon’s art period for the making, 
which was simply folding through the middle crosswise from 
pages of 9x 12 neutral drawing paper and sewing them, 
fastening securely. Names were then put on and the books 
were put away until the following day when, for their seat 
work, they cut free hand and pasted on these words: 


WORD BOOK 


The purpose of these books was to find a profitable as 
well as instructive seat work by having children associate 
the words and objects which they were to cut out of old 
magazines at home and bring to school. 

Since we found and are still finding so many profitable 
ways of using these word books among my forty-seven 
first primary children, I know it is very practical and not 
idealistic. I always teach my pupils from their very first 
day that they must listen to what I say and do it; so they 
gradually learn to take directions and wait upon themselves. 
I also teach that whenever the work I assign them is done 
they must find something else to do without asking any 
questions from me. 

After the books were made the children all assured me 
they would bring plenty of words and pictures in the 
morning. The results on that next morning were. dis- 
heartening. ‘My sister wouldn’t help me.” “My mother 
didn’t have no magazines,” and one little girl “Went to bed 
too early.” Bang! what could I say to that, since we 
preach going to bed early and getting a lot of sleep. But 
blessed be those faithful few who have eyes and see and 
ears and hear; they came all ready. “Please may I have 
my book?” “Does this word belong to this picture?” 
“This word belongs to this, doesn’t it?” asks little Jeanette. 
“How do you know?” I asked. “Because it begins with 
ch and has two ee’s in it,” she replied. 

These few enthusiastic pupils soon set the pace and the 
next morning the older sisters came to my door inquiring, 
“Just what kind of words and pictures do you want Ralph 
to have?” Within a week every child was so full of this 
that he could scarcely get to his seat quickly enough, where. 
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without one word from me, he began to match his words 
and pictures preparatory to pasting. 

This spirit has grown so much that the teachers in the 
building bring advertising pages from their own magazines 
for us to use, and I spent evenings going over our home 
magazines for the advertising pages, which are certainly 
full of good material within the child’s own experiences. 

We left the last two pages for words they knew; e.g.. 
from, which, was, saw, play, and so on, but to my surprise 
they brought words not in their vocabulary before: just 
to-day I had them make for seat work with their letters 
all the words they could spell from memory and found many 
new words. One little girl was so pleased because she had 
“banana.” Another little girl came to school beaming 
all over because she had a whole book from which to cut 
words. When I looked at it, I found it was a Latin gram- 
mar! The mother said afterwards that she was busy when 
Iva came down from the attic with the book and asked if 
she might have it, and she hurriedly said, “Yes.” 

“T know that word is works,” said Kathryn. “Grandma 
tells me the words and I remember them. I know every- 
body works.” 

We have been doing this work for two months and our 
enthusiasm is greater than ever. 

Following are some of the uses we have made of our books: 

1 Made all the words with our letters. 

2 Wrote all the words on blackboard; e.g., under the 
picture of mother is the word mother in print, but since all 
our writing is done on blackboard they were only too happy 
to do this. 

3 Cut the objects and color. 

4 Cut the words themselves freehand. 

5 Madea long list of words they didn’t know for use in 
phonics ‘esson. 

6 For the language period each one, from his book, told 
something about a picture in his book, e.g., if the picture is 
a house the following sentence was given: “The boy and 
girl live in the house.” These sentences were put on the 
board as they were given and furnished a reading and 
spelling lesson. 

7 A guessing game. The children, holding their books, 
take one picture and tell about it and the others guess; ¢.g., 
“T am looking at a picture of a man. His birthday is to- 
day.” When the children answer the words are written 
on the board, thus making a list of sight words. 





A Beginner’s Writing Device 
Anna E. Nelson, Massachusetts 


With black crayon, I wrote each word to be taught, very 
large, on a piece of bogus paper, 6x 9. I gave each child 
the word to trace with his finger. When he could write it 
he was allowed to take his card to the board and write it. 

At first, I did not use any line on my paper, but when 
I wrote words which had letters that went below the line, 
I drew a red line. 


q / 8" 


Using a 6 x 18 bogus paper, I taught their names in the 
same way, writing the first name on one side. When they 
had mastered that, I wrote their last name on the other side. 

We traced the first name during three lesson periods, 
and then one girl announced that she could write her name. 
She went to the board. This started the others. 

I reviewed the name about three times a week, each time 
tracing during the first part of the lesson, then practicing 
on the board. 

This method gives them arm movement and a good form 
to trace. 
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A Community Life Project 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


N connection with our local study, much of the direct 
information is gleaned from the working out of specific 
projects covering some phase of community life or in- 

terest. A list of the projects suitable for development by a 
third grade is given herewith, but this is merely a sugges- 
tion, for from the very fact that a project is what it is, it 
necessarily follows that in each community with each grade 
conditions will arise in the course of the work which will 
open the way for dertain projects. These related projects, 
developed within and as a part of the larger and more 
inclusive project, call forth the keenest interest from the 
children, and greatly enrich the study. 


Suggested Projects 


I Agricultural and Animal 
The raising of corn. 
The raising of wheat. 
The raising of alfalfa. 
Truck farming. 
Dairying. 

Bee Farming. 

Poultry raising. 

Sheep raising. 

The growing of flowers. 


COn oor WH 


II Manufactural 
1 The making of brooms. 
2 The cement and stone plant. 
3 The ice plant. 


III Civic-Social 

Our laundry. 

Our police department. 
Our fire department. 
Transportation. 

Uncle Sam and our mail. 


or WNre 


While taking an excursion to familiarize themselves with 
the streets, avenues and parks of our city some interesting 
conversation developed among the pupils as to the city 
laundry. Few of the pupils had ever been inside a laundry, 
very few knew anything of the way in which the work was 
handled there. A few questions, and a few answers to 
other questions, by the teacher, increased the interest to 
the point that the teacher’s query, “How would you like 
to visic the laundry and learn all you can about it?” brought 
fortk such enthusiastic replies that by the next day the 
project was fairly launched. 

Every one agreed that in order to make the most of the 
visit to the laundry it would be necessary to learn some 
things about it and about the work done there, so as to 
know more how such work is done at home, and its relation 
to other kinds of work done at home, before we could fully 
appreciate the work of our city laundry. Accordingly, the 
assignment for the next day was the work of the home, the 
children to get their information from observation and from 
talking with their mothers. The conversation lesson and 
reports that resulted required two days for completion. 
This led naturally into the discussion of home laundry work, 
and so on and on, the project being developed in the follow- 
ing order. 


I The work of the home 
1 A list of the different kinds of work done in the home 
evolved. 
2 The need of system and management in the doing of 
this work. 


a A consideration of the order in which the work is 
done—in the week, in the day. 

6 Differences in the work resulting from mechanical 
helps: by gas; by electricity. 


II Laundry work in the home 

Why is this work important? 

Why pay particular attention to whether or not the 
work is well done? 

3 The usual process. 

4 The scientific home laundry. 


Ne 


III Laundry work and civilization. 
1 How the work was done in olden times. 
a Among the Lake Dwellers. 
6 Among the Indians. 
¢ Among the Pilgrims. 

2 How the work is done in other countries, especial at- 
tention being given to those countries represented 
by the different nationalities in the room—Mexico, 
Russia, Japan. 


Meanwhile, interest had led to the desire for all possible 
means of gleaning information, so the bibliography is really 
in order at this point, since much reading was being done 
during the discussion of this and subsequent topics. 








THE CITY 
LAUNDRY 
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A Cover for the Laundry Booklet 


IV Our city laundry 

1 Why is it necessary to have a city laundry? 

The point of greatest value developed here was the inter- 
dependence of one industry, business, or profession upon 
another. 

2 Exact name and location of our laundry. 

3 Management. 

a Owners—Company: President, vice-president, etc. 
b Manager. 
4 What shall we want to learn when we visit the laundry? 
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(The following questions were developed in the course of the 
discussion of this topic, and are given as they were given by 
the pupils and written in the note-books.) 


Questionnaire 


Where do you get the water? 

What kind of water do you use? 

Where is it kept? 

What is the first thing that is done to the clothes 
after they are brought in? 

How many are washed at a time? 

Through how many machines do the clothes go in 
being washed? 

¢ What kind of machines are used? 

h Which are most important? 

i How long does it take to wash a lot of clothes? 

j How many clothes are washed in one day? 

k How many driers are in daily use? 

1 Is steam used to dry the clothes? 

m How long does it take to dry the clothes? 

n What kind of soap is used? 

o What amounts of bluing are used? 

pP How many pressers have you? 

q How many irons are in daily use? 

r 

s 


Aa &8 


a 
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How rapidly can a big amount be ironed? 
We are interested in the starching and ironing of 
starched clothes. 
t How many people are employed in the laundry? 
u What is the average cost of a family washing? 
v How often are deliveries made? 
w Who owns the city laundry? 
x What are the wages of laundry workers? 
» What is the cost of electricity, water and labor in 
the up-keep of the laundry for one month? 


5 Excursion to the laundry. 


The pupils took their note-books with them, asked direct 
questions, and from time to time jotted down answers and 
other interesting information. 


6 Oral discussion of the excursion. 

The questionnaire was of course made the basis of these 
discussions, but ample opportunity was given for the intro- 
duction of new material, for results of observation, expres- 
sions of opinion, and the “tying up” of various phases with 
each other and with other related matters in the lives of the 
pupils. 


7 The written account. (This material was developed 
directly from the pupils and written on the board by the 
teacher. The method of development was as follows: 
“Now we are ready to write an account of our excursion 
to the laundry. What shall we call this account?” From 
the various answers given—“Our Trip to the Laundry,” 
“What We Saw at the Laundry,” etc.—the one was chosen 
that most of the class agreed upon as best. 

“Who has thought of an interesting sentence to begin 
with?” They had been told the day before to think along 
these lines, the importance of making the opening sentence 
a particularly interesting one having been emphasized. 
The teacher wrote each one on the board as it was given, 
and the pupils were then told to study them, to make a 
choice, and to be able, if possible, to give a reason for the 
selection made. The one finally selected pleased them 
because “‘it was so different from the others, and besides, 
it was because we saw the delivery car that we began talking 
about the laundry that first day,’ as one boy expressed it. 

“What shall we tell now?” Several of the children 
wanted to tell of the trip to the laundry, but after some 
discussion it was decided that that would make the write-up 
too long, and was not of enough importance any way. 

In like manner, each paragraph was evolved, discussed, 
evaluated, if necessary, worked over, the note-books being 
freely consulted in the meanwhile. In a few instances the 
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teacher found it necessary to supply a word, or to change 
some word given by a pupil.) 


The City Laundry 


Whenever we see the Valley Laundries delivery wagon 
go by we think of the interesting trip we took through their 
laundry. 

Mr. Welland first took us into the sorting room. Here 
the clothes are sorted and marked. All the white clothes 
are put in one pile, the starched pieces in another and the 
colored in another. 

What a big boiler we saw! 
other machinery. 

The water is kept in big tanks on the roof. They hold 
twenty thousand gallons storage. It is piped down into the 
filter and then softened and is ready for the boiler. 

We next watched the clothes in the washing machines. 
Some of these machines held fifty pieces. They are washed 
through seven different waters, three suds, three rinses and 
one blueing. It takes about one hour for one load. 

After the clothes are taken out of the washing machines 
they are put into the extractor. This machine is run by 
so much power that we could not see the clothes as it 
whirled the clothes around and wringing them almost dry. 
At the same time the water was running out of the extractor 
into a little ditch in the cement floor. 

The clothes are so wrinkled after coming out of the 
extractor that they are put into another machine that goes 
backward and forward and takes out the wrinkles. They 
are shaken out on poles and are ready for the flat-work irons. 
This machine dries and irons them at the same time. 

Many clothes are dried in the conveyor drying rooms. 
There is a fan in each one that keeps air in circulation. It 
takes about twenty minutes for the clothes to dry. 

We were very much interested in the steam pressers. 
Some were used to press shirt-bands and cuffs. Others were 
shaped like shirt bosoms and trousers. Then there were the 
stocking-shaped steam pressers. 

Only three electric irons are used for clothes that cannot 
be ironed by the steam pressers and flat-work irons. 

After the clothes are ironed they are put in shelves that 
are numbered the same as the clothes are. Then they are 
checked from the laundry list to make sure that every piece 
is returned. 

They are taken to the wrapping room, again checked, 
wrapped and ready for delivery. These deliveries are made 
every day except Saturday. 

The average cost of a family washing is about $1.50 a 
week. 

There are eighteen people on the payroll. The wages 
are twenty-two and one-half cents an hour and up. 

We asked Mr. Welland how much the electricity, water 
and labor cost for one month. For February the water 
bill was $67.10, electricity $25.15, and the pay-roll $1242. 


This makes the steam for the 


8 Illustrations. 

The class had been encouraged to make drawings of 
whatever interested them, as far as they were able to do so. 
As a booklet was to be made, a drawing for the cover would 
be in order. Some of the children attempted things that 
were too hard for them to draw well, and many of the 
drawings were not of sufficiently general interest to be used 
as a cover design. A simple drawing of the delivery car, 
submitted by a little Mexican boy, met with almost unani- 
mous approval. 


Bibliography 


National Geographic Magazine, March, 1923. 
Aroand the World. Book II 

“‘Washdays Here and There”—Ida Bryan Eastman 
The “Twin” Series—Lucy Fitch Perkins 

Home Geography—Fairbanks 


Note This project is given just as it was developed by the third 
grade of Liberty School. Teacher, Miss Florence Mundy. 
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Ideas to Try 


Schoolroom Curtains 
Alice Brady, Minnesota 


Attractive schoolroom curtains can be made out of 
brown wrapping paper. These curtains are very easily 
made and are very attractive when decorated with cut-outs 
made from colored paper. 

To make these curtains cut the paper the width of the 
window and any desired length—twenty-seven inches is a 
good length, as it allows for a two-inch turn-over at the top. 
Fold the curtain down two inches from the top and crease. 
Place the curtain with this fold over the curtain rod. Then 
paste it or fasten it with paper fasteners to hold it in place. 
Cut the curtain into strips four and one-half inches wide 
to within about three inches of the top of the curtain. 
Cut the corners off the bottom of each strip. 

Curtains from the same material, brown wrapping paper, 
can be made in this way also. Make the curtain the same 
as the one described above. Fold it into one-inch plaits 
about one-fourth of the distance from each side of the 
curtain. Then cut out the center of the curtain. 

The curtains can be decorated with appropriate designs, 
cuttings or stories to illustrate special days or seasons 
of the year. The illustrations below show some of the 
ways in which they can be decorated, while those at {the 
side show the two styles of curtains. 
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Tree torn from green paper—trunks cut from dark brown paper. Grasstornfromgreen paper. Chicken’s. turkey’s, duck’s and bear’s clothes 
cut from any bright colors—bear black. Boy’s clothes cut from black paper. Ribbons on duck and chicken any bright contrasting color. 
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Little Miss Springtime and 
Her Basket of Flowers 


Minet B. Moore, New Jersey 
































Cut out all notches, also on line marked B. ; 
Fold on dotted lines and turn bonnet down; also line marked A. 
Color crown of bonnet, sash ends, dress, etc. 


Pattern for Her Basket 














Basket Pattern—Paper & inches square. 
along line A and B. 

Cut notch. Fold to form bottom of basket. Sew corners with 
bright thread. Decorate with flower designs as suggested. 

Fill with paper flowers. 


Fold to a 4inch square 





Our Second Grade Store 
May Huberta Platt, Florida 


Our second grade has been most enthusiastic in equipping 
and conducting a model store for our practical arithmetic 
work. There was a charming little unused room next to 
our schoolroom and this we took for the store. 

The boys got boxes and boards which they made into a 
fine counter. All hands gathered attractive posters from 
stores all over the city. It was laughable to see the kiddies 
coming to school from all directions with empty cartons, 
tin cans and Jello or other posters fluttering in the 
breezes. They could hardly wait to put them in places 
selected by themselves. Some of our best known merchants 
became interested and saved their most attractive posters 
for us. 

The children have cut out their own money and arranged 
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it in a large cigar box. They have made paper beets and 
carrots, colored them and tied them in bunches for sale. 
They had numerous butter cartons, so they decided they 
must have an ice box; therefore several put their heads 
together and produced a heavy pasteboard box with a door 
that opens and shuts and quite resembles a real refrigerator. 
The children got their mothers to open their canned goods 
on the bottom of the cans, and when thoroughly washed and 
arranged on the shelves they looked like bran-new goods. 

The children print their own signs with our printing-press. 
The boys made the shelves from old boards. Two children 
owned telephones, so they were brought and, installed. 

There are seats on each side of the room so that sixteen 
to twenty children can enter at one time. One is chosen 
the store-keeper and one the clerk. The class decides what 
groceries are needed. They each write down every article 
with its price after it. Then one child is selected to give 
the order politely and in a business-like way over the phone, 
or go in person for it. The store-keeper adds up the 
amount. Each child does the same to see that no mistakes 
are made. Then the child doing the purchasing counts out 
the money and pays the amount or gives a bill which the 
store-keeper has to change. All the children are very eager 
to be store-keeper but are very nice about waiting for their 
turn. 

They are learning to add, subtract and make change 
beautifully. Their mothers find them quite expert little 
shoppers these days. They are so crazy over their school 
work that their parents find it a hard task to keep them 
home even on very stormy days or when they ought to be 
on the sick list. 





A Number Device for the 
Second Grade 


Margaret Jones Richmond, Indiana 
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(This drawing should be made 4% by 3 inches.) 


This device I found most helpful in the correlation of 
Number work with Construction Work. The Art Depart- 
ment Outline called for the half inch in Construction Work 
and the Number Outline was to master the 145 number com- 
binations. The device falls into four groups of lessons, 
the number of lessons in each group depending upon the 
ability of the class to master each step. 


Group 1 


Introduce the making of rectangles and squares involving 
the half inch. This paper is not to be wasted but can be 
used at another period for the writing of words, numbers, 
etc. If tinted paper is used, it may afterwards be used in 
a cutting and designing lesson of the squares. 


Group 2 


a Make drawings as in Group 1. 
b Take the rule and make dots at each inch and half-inch 
marks on all sides of the drawing. 
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c Connect dots by drawing straight lines. This divides 
the drawing into half-inch squares. These may 
be used as forms in which to place results in 
counting by 2’s etc. 


Group 3 


a Make drawings as in Group 2. 
b This time put numbers in the first row and add or 
subtract a given number from each row to make 
a new row. (As shown in design above.) 
c The following assignment may be placed below a 
drawing on the board. 
(1) In your number tablet make a drawing 43 inches 
long and 33 inches wide. 
(2) Divide into half-inch squares. 
(3) Put these numbers in the first row: 3, 9, 1, 4, 
6, 8, 5, 2,7 
(4) Add 9 to the first row to make the second row. 
(5) Subtract 6 from the second row to make the third 
row. 
(6) Add 8 to the third row to make the fourth row. 
(7) Subtract 5 from the fourth row to make the fifth 
row. 
(8) Add 7 to the fifth row to make the sixth row. 
(9) Subtract 4 from the sixth row to make the seventh 
row. 


Group 4 


After you have used assignments similar to the one in 
Group 3 several times, the children will know what you 
want done by simply placing a drawing on the board, any 
size, with the numbers and signs at the side, as shown in the 
drawing. Be sure always to state the size and be careful 
not to have the number to be subtracted larger than the one 
to add. This advice can be used for addition subtraction, 
or multiplication. 


For Checking 


Make a drawing like the one required of the children. 
Put down the correct answers. Fold the paper on each 
row and lay across the corresponding row of the child’s 
drawing. 





A Paper Cutting Design 
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A Method of Composition in 
the Fourth Grade 


In order to vary our work in language and also to give 
the children a chance to make rhymes, we sometimes write 
our composition lesson in verse. I ask the children to 
choose something they would like to write about or I 
suggest something. I write this subject on the board, then 
ask for a line, which some child gives. We keep on in this 
manner until the verses are completed. I explain which 
lines should rhyme and let the children |suggest lines 
until we find one that fits. 

The following are some of the verses we have written: 


The Disappointed Germ 


Once there was a little germ 
Bent on making trouble, 
He started out one winter day 

To capture Johnny Bubble. 


But Johnny was a healthy boy, 
The reason why, I[’ll tell, 

He always kept the Health Rules 
And kept them very well. 


He brushed his teeth and washed his hands, 
He slept with windows open wide; 

He drank water and milk and ate good food 
And kept the other Rules beside. 


“‘Humph,” said the disappointed germ 
“This boy’s too much for me, 
So long as he keeps the Health Rules 
I may as well let him be.” 


Christmas 


Christmas comes with chime of bells 
That brings good cheer to all; 

The story of the Christ Child tells 
And the shepherds, who heard the call. 


In Bethlehem the Child was born, 
In a manger was His bed, 

The shepherds came that happy morn 
By a bright star led. 


A gift with them the shepherds brought, 
A little lamb so mild, 

A fitting gift, the shepherds thought, 
For the gentle child. 


This is the reason for Christmas, 
Which comes to us every year; 
A joyous, happy season, 
Filled with hope and cheer. 


March 


March winds blow, 
The streams do flow, 
Birds are singing songs of cheer; 
March brings showers, 
And also flowers, 
Trees are budding, Spring is here. 


May 


Merry May, 

With flowers gay, 
Blossoms on the apple trees; 

Birds that sing 

While they swing 
Gayly in the gentle breeze. 


After writing the verses as a class exercise, three children 
wrote the following: 


Birdie in an apple tree 
Look at the flowers gay; 

He is singing a song to me 
As this is his happy day. 


I saw a robin in the tree 
Just as happy as could be: 
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He sang a little song so sweet 
That no one could ever beat. The Rea son 
I know a little bird, — 
He always sings to me; Doorbells ringing, 
I met him in the garden Baskets swinging, 
In an apple tree. Filled with posies fresh and gay; 
He is a little bluebird V_ 
That is what I can see. 4! mth. > 
I remember the pretty song What’s the matter: 
He always sings to me; It’s the first sweet morn of May. 
I love him very much ae ’ 
And he loves me. —Marjorie Dillon 
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Patterns for a Paper Cutting Design 
Momnt, sky blue; 1 and 2, yellow; 3, 4 and 5, black 
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Fairy Stories 


Mrs. Ella Cummings, Iowa 


O one can think of a child and a story without thinking 
of a fairy tale. Can the fairy tale justify its popu- 
larity with truly educational results? 

O dear yes! Dame Fairy comes bearing a magic wand 
in her old wrinkled fingers, with one wave of which she 
summons up that very spirit of joy which it is our chief 
effort to evoke. 

She is the natural own great-grandmother of all children. 

We give children fairy tales first because they like them, 
but that by no means lessens the important fact that fairy 
tales are good for them. 

Elemental truths of the moral law and general types of 
human experiences are all presented in the fairy tales. 

Walter Taylor Field, in “‘ Fingerposts to Child’s Reading,” 
has said: “To most children the fairy tale brings the first 
real distinction between good and evil, and thus is effective 
in awakening and developing the moral sense.” 

The fairy story is the heritage of every child. Fairy 
stories are not all well told, but the best fairy stories are 
real literature. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey says that if we apply the 
following three-fold test to every imaginative story the 
selection will be infallible. 


1 What does the story image? 
2 Dol want to verify the image for my children? 
3 How does it stimulate the imagination? 


The old loved fairy stories that have lived for centuries 
will stand this test. ‘“‘The House in the Wood,” “Little 
Daylight,” “Snow White and Rose Red,” “Briar Rose,” 
“The Elves and the Shoemaker,” ‘‘The Story of Midas.” 
All these tales take the children far afield, but they leave 
them better off ethically than before they heard them and 
each story is a stimulus to the imagination. 

“The Story of Midas, or the Golden Touch” is a fairy 
story with an ethical basis. This story stands the three- 
fold test of a fairy tale. 


1 It images a greedy, selfish being who learns that gold 
is not so precious as life and love. 

2 The image is worth being verified by the children. 

3 It creates an element of suspense, stimulating the 
curiosity of the child and he is eager to follow the king 
through a series of unusual experiences. 


Teacher’s Aim 


To help the children to find the important characters 
and necessary actions. 


To get the children to see the climax of the lesson: “‘ There 
are many things better than gold.” 


Children’s Aim 


To image the characters and conditions of the story. 


After reading the lesson silently, questions which cover 


the content of the lesson may be asked to develop the lesson 
for dramatization. 


1 Whatisaking? Whatdoeshedo? What was Midas 
doing most of the time? Did he look happy? 

2 What is a fairy (let several children give their ideas 
of fairies). 

How did this fairy look? Why did the fairy visit Midas? 

Why did Midas wish for more money? (He thought it 
the most wonderful thing in the world.) 

What did the fairy say to Midas? 

“At sunrise to-morrow morning your slightest wish will 
turn every thing to gold. But I warn you that your gift 
will not make you happy.” 

Why did the fairy grant this wish? (To prove to Midas 
that there were many things better than gold.) 

How did Midas first try his gift? 

What did he say when Marigold changed into a golden 
statue? 

“O fairy,” he begged, “take away this horrible gift! 
Take all my lands. Take all my gold. Take everything 
only give me back my little daughter!” 

What lesson had Midas learned? (That the love of his 
little daughter was worth more than all his gold.) 


Have the children find the word pictures in the lesson: 


The king counting gold. 

The appearance of the fairy. 

King Midas trying his gift. 

Marigold turns into a statue. 

The fairy appears again. 

The king turning Marigold to life. 

King Midas and Marigold eating breakfast. 


SIH P Wwe 


Selection of Characters for Dramatization 


1 King Midas 
2 Fairy Boy 
3 Marigold 


(Continued on page 324) 
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Live Lessons in Language for Third Graders IX 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


I Review of Language Games 


During the last month of school review all of the lan- 
guage games played during the year. These will include 
those for drilling on the following word forms: 


Too, to, two 

There, their 

Saw, seen, did, done 

Sit, set 

I, he, she, we, they 

Have, for have got, etc. 
Proper sentence structure, etc. 


In addition allow children to play many games in which 
the above forms may be used. Such games as the following 
will furnish much of the needed review: 


1 PLrayinc StorE—In which customer and storekeeper 
hold two or three minute conversations on purchases, prices, 
delivery, etc. 

2 TELEPHONING—Children divided into groups of two 
may hold oral conversations with each other on any subject 
they may select. 

3 CaLttinc GAmes—Children may be divided into 
groups of twos or threes. One of the group may act as 
host or hostess and the others as callers. Conversation on 
various subjects may ensue. 

4 KeEpinc Hovuse—If the class is small select two 
pupils for the parents and the rest for other members of the 
family, such as grandmother, auntie, children, etc. They 
should attempt to dramatize some phase of home life, such 
as, wash day, getting ready for a picnic, etc. 

The object in all of the above games is, of course, the use 
of proper sentence structure and correct word forms. The 
teacher and other pupils should be ready at any time to 
make the corrections and children should be required to 
repeat the proper form. 


II Vocabulary Lessons and Reports from the 
Books Used During the Year 


Old Mother West Wind—Burgess 
Uncle Remus Stories—Harris 
Just So Stories—Kipling 

Birds’ Christmas Carol—Wiggin 
Pinecchio—Collodi 

Little Lame Prince—Mulock 
Seven Little Sisters—A ndrews 
Story of Dr. Doolittle—Lofting 


1 Select some part of your favorite book from the above 
list and tell to the class. After you have finished ask the 
class to criticise your talk according to the following 
questions: 


Did I make my talk interesting? 
Did I leave out anything important? 
What words did I use well? 

What words did I use incorrectly? 
Did I stand well? 


In what way may I improve my talking? 


2 Write ten good sentences about any of the above books. 

3 Write five good statements telling which book you 
liked best and why. 

4 From any of the above books select one paragraph 
that you think especially interesting. 

5 Makea series of pencil sketches illustrating interesting 
parts of one of the above books. Write a statement beneath 
each sketch telling what it is about. 


6 From one of the above books, select and copy ten 
words that you like and use them in sentences of your own. 


III Conversation Lessons 


Select any of the following topics for conversation or 
talking lessons: 


The Monarch Butterfly 

The Trees and Leaves 

Dragon-flies, Ants, or Crickets 

Horses, Cows, Sheep 

Rabbits, Squirrels, Mice 

Cats, Dogs 

Birds and Birdhouses 

Spring Flowers 

Plans for a Spring Festival or May Party 


1 Prepare ten statements about any of the above. 

2 Prepare a list of five good questions about any of the 
above and ask other members of the class to answer them. 

3 Make riddles beginning with one of the following 
statements: I am an insect; I ama plant; I am an animal; 
I am a bird; I ama flower. Tell several things of interest 
about yourself and ask the other members of the class to 
guess your name. 


IV Poems for Listening and Appreciation 


September—Helen Hunt Jackson 
October’s Party 

Down to Sleep—Helen Hunt Jackson 
A Visit from St. Nicholas—Moore 
The Children’s Hour—Long fellow 
The Flag Goes By—Bennett 
Wishing—Allingham 

Land of Story Books—Stevenson 


1 Recite one or more of the above poems. 

2 Select one of the above poems and describe all of the 
pictures you see when you read it. 

3 Make a list of the words you like in each one. 

4 Copy one or more stanzas from any of the above selec- 
tions and make drawings to illustrate it. 

5 Write a short letter to your mother telling her which 
poem you like best and why. 


What to Expect by the End of the Third Year*—In addition 
to what is expected in grades I and II, third year pupils 
should show some power of sustained attention; ability to 
judge values when only two or three situations are presented 
and when the difference is still somewhat marked; ability 
to tell why a thing is liked or not—that is, to have a 
rudimentary standard for judging values; and knowledge 
of how to work independently, using books, blackboard, 
memorized poems, etc., whenever the teacher cannot assist. 
The minimum mechanics to be demanded of the third grade 
above first and second should probably be: 


1 Capitals used 
a In all proper nouns. 
b In all days of the week and months of the year. 
c Abbreviations of the names of the months. 

2 Abbreviations, contractions, homonyms, etc., needed 
for daily work, as: don’t, I’m, to, too, two. 

3 Paragraph form, including indention and regular 
margin. In original composition children should only 
attempt one paragraph, but in copying work the second 
paragraph will often be needed. 


*From the Minnesota State Course of Study 
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“The Hare and the Tortoise” as Supplementary 


Reading 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


Supplementary Reading Cards 





_— The Hare and the Tortoise 


were having 


— 





a chat. 
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The Hare and the Tortoise were having a chat. 








Off went the Hare. 


~ Hop, hop 





Hop, hop. 
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He said, “My! How warm it is.” 


How to Use the Story and Cards 


This is one of the fables whose lesson is 
so well concealed that the children never 
grow tired of it and it is one of the best 
for dramatizing. 

After the teacher has read the story, it 
is always well to have it reproduced by 
some bright child. Never ask a timid 
child to reproduce a story unless it is by 
himself, as it only embarrasses him and 
destroys all pleasure in the story for the 
rest of the class. 

After the class becomes familiar with the 
incidents of the story spend a period hav- 
ing it dramatized, then use it on the board 
as a supplementary reading. Two children 
might read it, one taking the part of the 
Hare and the other the Tortoise. The 
story is divided into five parts, although a 
bright class would be able to read this story 
in two or three lessons. Cut the sentences 
apart at the bottom of the cards and match 
with the sentences printed on the pictures. 
These pictures illustrate important parts 
of the story and could be used in the 
language period profitably. 


THE HARE AND THE 
TORTOISE 
The Hare and the Tortoise 


were L..uving a chat. 

The Hare said, “How slow you 
are! You cannot run. You can- 
not hop. You can only creep.” 

The Tortoise said, ““I am slow; 
but I think I could beat you. 
Will you run a race with me?” 


“Ha! Ha!” laughed the Hare. 
“How funny that would be! 
“Yes! Let us runarace. We 
will run to the tree on the hill.” 
“Very well,” said the Tortoise. 
“*1-2-3—Ready! Go!” 


Off went the Hare. 
hop, hop. 

The Tortoise went creep, creep, 
creep. 

The Hare was almost to the tree. 
He said, “My! How warm it is! 

“T must rest a little. That 
Tortoise will never get there.” 

He ate some grass. 

He drank some water. 

Soon he fell asleep. 


Hop, hop, 


The Tortoise went creep, creep, 
creep, and did not stop. 
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He ate no grass. 

He wanted a drink, buthe did 
not stop. 

After awhile he came to the tree 
on the hill. 

Then he sat down to rest. 

He said, “‘ Well, here I am. 
| do not see the Hare. 

“Where can he be?” 


But 





When the Hare awoke he ran 
on to the tree. 

How surprised he was when he ) 
saw the Tortoise. at 

Now the Tortoise laughed, “Ha! | 
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Ha! Slow but sure beats hop and 
sleep. I win the race.” 


A Standing Tortoise 


Frances Clausen 








Cut double from dark brown construction paper and paste backs together down to 


the dotted line. Draw shell marks with black crayon. 


and bend legs out a little.& Then the tortoise will surely beat the hare in the race. 


Attractive May Baskets and 
Their Patterns 


E. Maude Bradley, Massachusetts 


S a school project, the making of May-baskets has been 
somewhat neglected. Probably, however, nothing 
gives more pleasure, nor provides a better practical 

application of the lessons in design and cardboard construc- 
tion of type forms, than the periods spent in May-basket 
making. Both of the baskets described have a woven 
design and are based upon common type forms. 

The circular basket is based upon the circular plinth. 
To make, cut a piece of rather flexible cardboard 23” wide 
by 123” long. Set off 3’’ for a lap at one end, and §” across 
the bottom for the pointed laps, making them 3” wide at 
the base (Fig. 1.) Cut on the solid lines, fold the pointed 
laps on the dotted line and paste the ends securely, lapping 
to the dotted line (3”) leaving the distance around the ring 
thus formed exactly 113”. 

Older pupils may now calculate the length of the diameter 
for {the circular base, having given circumference, 113”. 


Diameter = Circumference 
3.1416 


+ will be the approximate 


Formula: 





93/ 


On the usual school ruler 34 





“Ha! Ha! Slow but sure beats hop and sleep.” 


length of the diameter, but if a scale on 
which the inch is divided into hundredths 
is obtainable, the measurement may be 
more accurately determined. Cut one 
circle of this size and one whose radius is 
7s’ smaller. Brush paste rather thickly 
about the edge of the larger circle, and place 
the ring just made upon it, pointed laps 
flat against the circle, and all pointing in 
toward the center. Brush paste lightly 
over one side of the smaller circle and 
place it, pasted side down, inside the bas- 
ket, where it will hide the pointed laps and 
help hold them firmly. 

Next cut a strip of white drawing paper 
2; by 12”. Fold through the center 
lengthwise (Fig. 2) and measure strips }” 
wide and {” long. Cut on the solid lines, 
commencing at the folded edge. When 
unfolded this forms a rectangular weaving 


mat, 24” by 12”. Cut seven strips of 
Paste tips of noses together colored paper, each }” by 12” for weaving 
strands. If there is no colored paper avail- 


able, of about the same weight as that used 

for the mat, some may be tinted with water- 

color or crayons, before cutting into strips. 
Weave the pattern (Fig. 3), slipping the first strand over 
one, under five, over one, etc.; the second strand under 
five, over three, under nine, over three, etc.; the third 
strand under four, over one, under three, over one, under 
seven, over one, under three, etc. Continue according to 
the pattern. Pupils may work out their own weaving pat- 
terns, making the design not wider than seven checks, and 
placing the centers of the units so that the spaces between 
remain the same everywhere when the ends are brought 
together—not lapped. 

For the lining cut a strip of tissue 13’’ long and 8” wide, 
bring the ends together, lapping slightly, twist the bottom 
together and place inside like a hat lining, bringing the edge 
of the tissue over, and pasting on the outside of box. Cut 
rather wide fringe (}’’) for streamers, using the full length 
of a sheet of tissue (20) if desired, and crimp sharply. 
Paste this about the bottom of the box, using a double row. 
Cut narrow, short fringe for the upper edge, crimp and paste 
neatly. ‘”’ wide and 10” 





Cut a strip of the white paper { 
in length for a handle, making slits }’’ apart and 4” in 
length through the center of the entire strip. Weave in 
and out through these, a }” strip of colored paper (Fig. 4). 
Paste or tie this firmly in place on the outside of the basket, 
taking care that the ends are exactly opposite each other. 
Paste the woven band carefully in position, the ends just 
meeting. 

This basket is pretty when woven with pale pink strips 
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on a white mat, with crimped tissue to match and a white 
lining, or in green and white, blue and silver, white and gold, 
green and gold, etc. Some long-stemmed sprays of May- 
flowers loosely twined inside fill it attractively. 

The other basket is based upon the square prism. On 
fairly heavy cardboard draw a pattern like Fig. V, cut on 
the solid lines, fold on the dotted ones and paste securely, 
laps inside. Cut a similar pattern from white paper for a 
lining. Place inside. Cut and weave a handle as before, 
fastening the ends securely in the center of each long edge. 
Cut, crimp and paste tissue paper on upper and lower edges 
as before. For the covering (Fig. VI) cut a strip of white 
paper 2” wide by 113” in length. Draw the dotted lines. 
The design is simply a bit of checked weaving in the center 
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of each side. Fold this paper through the center as before. 
The strips will now be }” wide, but only 3” in length, nor 
will they be cut continuously across the paper. Com- 
mencing }” to right from line A-B, cut four }” strips, leave 
1’’, cut ten strips, leave 1’, cut four strips, leave 1’’, cut ten 
strips, leave 3’’, which brings you to the edge of the paper. 
Unfolding, a small weaving mat has been made in the center 
of each side. Cut strips of colored paper and weave like a 
checker-board. Fold on the dotted lines and paste care- 
fully in position about the box. 

This basket is pretty developed in brown and white, 
and filled with brown and white striped paper covered 
kisses, or in yellow and white, filled with the yellow paper 


covered ones. 


Transportation Posters for a Blackboard Frieze 
Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 


VIII The Modern Train 
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(For Patterns, see page 318) 


Historical Moving Pictures VIII 
Fourth Grade History Made Realistic by Imaginary “Movies” 


Carrie L. Granger, Massachusetts 


Andrew Jackson 


PICTURE 
Andrew Jackson—No. 112G. 


After the Thomas Jefferson pictures we saw Andrew 
Jackson. The first picture showed him as a boy going to 
school in a log hut in the woods. When Andrew was 
thirteen years old the Revolutionary War was going on. 
Some of the British had cruelly attacked the American 
soldiers near Andrew’s home and a little log meeting-house 
was turned into a hospital. We saw Mrs. Jackson helping 
the soldiers and Andrew carrying food and water for them. 
The children in those days heard so much about war that 
they played.at war and fought battles with red and white 
corn, red for the British and white for the Americans. 

Another picture showed Andrew when he was older. 
He had been taken prisoner by the British. One of the 


British officers tried to make him clean his boots for him. 
Andrew said he was a prisoner of war and wasn’t supposed 
to clean boots. The British officer struck Andrew with 
his sword and the scars never disappeared. 

Later Andrew was sent to a prison in Camden, South 
Carolina. One day some of the prisoners heard that 
General Greene was coming. Jackson knew that if Greene 
won the battle he would set all the prisoners free. We 
saw Andrew digging a knot-hole from the board fence of the 
jail with an old razor. He was doing this so that he could 


watch the battle, but our men did not win, so the prisoners 
were not set free. 

Soon after that Andrew was taken sick with small-pox. 
His mother, too, caught the disease while visiting some 
prisoners and lived only two weeks. 

_Later we saw Jackson learning the saddler’s trade and 
(Continued on page 320) 
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A Choice List of Victor Records 
Hor Elementary Schouls 


Rhythm Study 


Badinage (2) Legend of the Bells (3) Humoresque 

(4) Scherzo, Third Symphony 88, 
Minuet (Paderewski) (2) Gavotte (3) Minuet (Beethoven) {*°°°° 

(4) Sarabande 

Marche Romaine (Gounod) 8 
Gavotte in B Flat (2) Giga (3) Gavotte (Sapellnikoff ) } eats 
Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 
Moment Musical (2) Mazurka 


Songs 
I Dream of Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair (Foster) 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (Hopkinson) 


Over the Summer Sea—“Rigoletto” (Verdi) 
The Blacksmith (Mozart) 


Barbara Allen 
O No, John 

Iustrumental Music 
Of a Tailor and a Bear (2) Wild Horseman 
Spinning Song (2) Little Hunters 
Farewell to Cucullain (Londonderry Air) 
Serenade ( Jeral-Kreisler) 
Whirlwind 


Hungarian Fantasie 


Correlations 
Santa Lucia 
Funiculi, Funicula } (Geography) 
The American Flag (Drake) 
The Name of Old Glory (Riley) 


May Poke De J _ S (Physical Education) 


Fer suggestions for the classroom use of these and innumerable 
other matchless records, see “Music Appreciation mith the Victrola 
for Children,” for sale by all dealers in Hictor products. 


Educational Department 


Hictor Calking Machine Company 
Camden, New Iersey 
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Materials of Prang 
for all your color work 


For landscapes, borders, designs—for 
all your color work where the brush 
is used, no better materials can be 
offered for art instruction than Prang 
School Water Colors and Prang Tem- 
pera Colors. 


Prang School Water Colors are to- 
day more widely used than any others. 
In many of our largest cities, school 
boards specify “Prang or equal.” 
The Micro-Fine Process by which 
they are prepared is the result of 
steady progress in manufacturing skill, 
of constant effort to attain complete 
perfection. They are particularly rich 
in color value, containing from ten to 
twenty per cent more pigment than 
any other school colors made. They 
contain no muddy binder. They have 
superior blending qualities, and pro- 








quality 


duce smooth, uniform washes in rich, 
velvety effects. 


Prang Tempera Colors, made of 
the finest materials in the most thor- 
oughly equipped factories of their kind 
in the world, are also remarkable for 
their rich, velvety effects and brilliance 
of tone. Properly applied, they will 
not cloud or glaze. They will not 
crack, or mold, or mildew while stand- 
ing. They will remain intimately 
mixed, both while in use and while 
standing from one day to another. 
They are adaptable for use on paper, 
cardboard, wood, or modeling clay— 
almost any surface, wherever flat 
tones may be desired. 


Write for our catalogue of school 
art materials and for our booklet, 
“How to use Tempera Colors.” 


THe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY ~- OFT0O - 


ESTASLISHED 
+ - 


. ° - NEW YORK 





Ghe Old Faithful” 
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History Made Realistic 


(Continued from page 316) 


after that he studied law. After he was a lawyer he became 
a judge and then a general. When trouble came with the 
Indians, he proved to be the very man the people needed. 

We saw Jackson in battle with the Indians of Alabama. 
Soon after this we saw him being kind to some Indian women 
and children. They were starving, and even though they 
were Indians he didn’t want to see them die. So he ordered 
corn sent to them. 

About a year after Jackson had won his victory over the 
Indians, the British tried to attack New Orleans. But 
Jackson was too wise for them. He built a high bank above 
a ditch they would have to cross and put a cannon on top 
of it. This kept the British back. So Jackson won the 
victory and New Orleans was saved. 

After the Battle of New Orleans Jackson conquered the 
Indians in Florida. In 1819 our country bought Florida 
from Spain. 

Ten years later Jackson became President of the United 
States. We had seen him as a boy, a lawyer, a judge, a 
general and now a President. 

After the Andrew Jackson pictures we saw some interest- 
ing pictures of the first steam railroad being built. The 
railroads, like Fulton’s steamboat, did much to help settle 
the West. 


Gen. Sam Houston 


The Sam Houston pictures showed us some more Indians 
and battles. Houston was a soldier under General Andrew 
Jackson. He fought the Indians in Alabama. When he 
was a boy he was fond of them. Some of the pictures 
showed him with the Indians in the Tennessee woods. 
Even after he became a man he lived with an Indian tribe 
for three years. 

Houston wanted to buy Texas from Mexico, just as 
Jefferson bought Louisiana. He wanted to make it a part 
of the United States. 

One picture showed Houston leading the soldiers of 
Texas against the Mexicans. One battle took place at 
Fort Alamo, an old Spanish church in San Antonio. 
The Mexicans killed nearly every man in the fort. Another 
battle scene was at a place where there is now a city called 
Houston. In this battle the Texans drove away the 
Mexicans like frightened sheep. Texas then became a 
state by itself and General Houston was chosen for its 
president. After a time Texas asked to be a part of the 
United States and in 1845 it was admitted to the Union. 

The next year another war broke out. This time it was 
between the United States and Mexico. At the end of 
that war we got a lot more land in the West. We saw one 
picture of Houston when he was Governor of the State of 


Suggestions for Exercises in Silent Reading 
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Texas. During the Civil War, besides fighting for our 
country, Houston helped it by getting new land to add to 
what was then the United States. He died before the war 
was over. 


Dr. Marcus Whitman 


The Whitman pictures were not very long. I suppose 
it was because people did not know as much about him 
as they did about some of the other men. Dr. Marcus 
Whitman was a missionary whose home was in New York. 
We did not see much of him in New York. The work he 
did for our country was not done there. 

We first saw him in a place called Walla-Walla, just on 
the boundary between what is now Oregon and the State of 
Washington. It was near the Columbia River. 

We saw Whitman and his wife going out there in a 
wagon. The English told him his wagon would be broken 
to splinters crossing the Rockies. The Whitmans did not 
give up, however, but kept right on. They had some hard 
luck and had to leave their wagon at Fort Boise before 
they reached the end of their journey. 

The land around there was claimed by the Americans, 
too. The English wanted to keep the land as hunting 
ground for their fur trade. After living in Oregon a number 
of years, Dr. Whitman saw that the only way to keep the 
English from getting the land was to get some American 
settlers to go there and live. So he started on a journey 
of four thousand miles to Washington, D. C., to get some 
people to go back with him. Most of the way he went on 
horseback. He suffered terribly on his way. We saw him 
facing the winter storms in the mountains. He was afraid 
he might starve and sometimes he was attacked by the 
Indians. He kept on and in five months reached the 
Capitol in Washington. 

The next year he started back to Oregon. With him 
we saw two hundred emigrant families on their way to 
the valley of the Columbia River. They traveled in covered 
wagons. 

A few years later the United States and Great Britain 
made a treaty agreeing to divide the country around the 
Columbia River between them. We took the part that 
is now Oregon, Washington and Idaho. The English took 
what was north of that, as far as Alaska. 

The Whitman pictures ended a very interesting story of 
“How Our Country Grew.” 


In connection with the history stories we had some 
interesting work. The children tried to find out all they 
could about the different men studied, write down the facts, 
and then ask the question, “Who was I?” All the state- 
ments were written on separate cards and to be allowed to 
answer the question, ‘“‘Who was I?” was a “game” they 


seemed to enjoy. 


Mary A. Barnum 


In this series of exercises in silent reading the children 
follow the directions given in the story. The story is 
printed on the blackboard. It is then read silently and 
illustrated with colored crayons. After the exercise has 
been illustrated, it is read orally and attention called to 
incorrect reading as shown by the illustration. 


I 


Father and John went for a walk. 
They went to the woods. 

The trees were very pretty. 

One tree was red and one was yellow. 
A little squirrel was near the red tree. 


II 
Dick is in his yard. 


He is flying his kite. 

His kite is red. 

Dick has a blue suit. 

His black dog is there, too. 


If 


“Come,” said Mother Hen. 

She was out in the green field. 

Three brown chickens were with her. 
“Come quickly!” said Mother Hen again. 
“There is a black cat coming.” 


IV 


It is Hallowe’en now. 
A witch is flying over a field. 
(Continued on page $28) 
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Gertrude of the Golden Heart 


(Continued from page 292) 


At last the oldest brother, he who was king, came ‘to 
Gertrude, and great indeed was his distress, for he had 
lost his crown. “Alas! dear brother,” sighed Gertrude, 
“T have no crown to give you, but rest awhile. There 
surely is a way.” 

Each day she thought and wondered how she might help 
him who had been king, and often she planned as she 
wandered along the country road. One day, as she so 
wandered, she came to a beautiful garden filled with 
flowers and singing birds and fountains of silvery water. 
She went inside and there by the fountain was a marble 
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bench. She threw herself upon it and being very tired, 
soon feel fast asleep. 

Suddenly she became aware of some one near her and 
starting to her feet she found herself looking into the eyes 
of a handsome young king, who stood smiling down upon 
her. ‘Who are you?” he questioned kindly, “and how 
did you come here?” 

“T am Gertrude, and i am looking for a crown for my 
brother, who was a king. Can you tell me where 1 may 
find a crown?” 

“And what have you to give in return for a king’s 
crown?” the young king asked, his keen eyes seeming to 
search her through and through. 


(Continued on page $23) 
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So large 
it offsets 
cramped finger writing. 
So soft 
it eliminates the ten- 
dency to bear down in 
learning to write. 
That’s what you want in a 
Primary Pencil—and you get 
it, in full measure, in 


Dixon’s 
Beginners’ 


Pencil 
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Primary Pencil Packet 
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PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm. 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work. 

We must start from the environment of the child. 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot beassimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 
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Games of Value in Social Development 


(Grade IIT) 
Eleanor Bigbee 


Animal Chase 


Two corners are chosen for pens. One player, called the 
chaser, stands at one pen. The other players stand as 
near the chaser as possible. All the players are named for 
different animals, there being several players of each kind. 
Thus there may be several foxes, bears, wolves, etc. The 
chaser calls the name of any animal he chooses as a signal 
for the players torun. For instance, he may call “ Bears,” 
whereupon all the players who represent bears run to the 
opposite pen, the chaser trying to catch them. Any player 
caught before reaching the opposite pen changes places 
with the chaser. 


Bird Catcher 


Two opposite corners are marked off at one end of the 
room, the one to serve as a nest for the birds and the other 
as a cage. A mother bird is chosen who takes her place in 
the nest. Two others are chosen who take the part of 
bird catchers and stand midway between the nest and the 
cage. The remaining players sit in their seats. Each row 
chooses the name of a bird, after which all players change 
seats so that all the robins will not be together, etc. 

The teacher calls the name of a bird, whereupon all the 
players who bear that name run from the forest to the nest, 
but the bird catchers try to catch them. If successful they 
put the birds into the cage; but a bird is safe if he once 
reaches the nest and the mother bird. 


Changing Seats 


The teacher gives the command, “Change right!” where- 
upon each pupil slips from his own seat to the one across 
the aisle to the right, the pupils in the farthest right-hand 
row standing in the outside aisle. The next order may be 
“Change left!” when children will return to their own 
seats and the row that stood resumes its own. In the same 
way order “Change forward!” and “Change backward!” 
may be given. 


Do This, Do That 


All the leaders stand facing one of their number who is 
the leader. The one who is leader assumes any gymnastic 
position or imitates any action, at the same time saying, 
“Do this!” Should he at any time say “Do That!” instead 
or “Do This!” any player who imitates his action must be 
seated. 


Fox and Squirrel 


The players sit in their seats facing toward the aisles, so 
that each two adjacent aisles have their feet in the same 
aisle and face each other. The game consists in tossing 
or passing some object (the squirrel), such as a bean-bag, 
from one player across the aisle to another and back again, 
zigzag down the aisle, to be followed by a second object (the 
fox); the effort being to have the fox overtake the squirrel 
before the end of the line is reached. 


Dog and Rabbit 


A considerable number of players stand in groups of 
three with their hands on each other’s shoulders, represent- 
ing a hollow tree. In each tree is stationed a player who 
takes the part of a rabbit. There should be one more 
rabbit than the number of trees. One player is also chosen 
for a dog. ; 

The dog chases the rabbit, who may take refuge in any 
tree, always running in and out under the arms of the 
players forming the tree. But no two rabbits may lodge 
in the same tree. So as soon as a hunted rabbit enters a 
tree, the rabbit already there runs for another shelter. 
Whenever a dog catches a rabbit, they change places. Or 
the dog may become a rabbit if he finds shelter in an empty 
tree; the odd rabbit who is left without shelter must take 
the part of the dog. 


Huckle, Buckle, Bean Stalk 


This game is a form of ‘Hide the Thinble.” One row of 
children leave the room. The teacher chooses one of the 
players in the seat to hide a cork, thimble, or some other 
object where it can be detected by bright eyes. When the 
article has been hidden, the players are called into the room 
and begin to look for it. As one spies it, he does not touch 
it, nor disclose the fact to others, but takes his seat and says, 
‘Huckle, Buckle, Beanstalk.’? The game keeps on until 
all the players have located the article. The first one to 
find it hides it the next time 


Last Man Up 


One player is chosen to be runner and the other to be 
chaser. The remaining players areseated. The first object 
of the game is for the chaser to tag the runner. Should he 
do this, they immediately change parts. The greatest sport 


The Return of Spring 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
Lightly and joyously 





The cold of win - ter’s gone a - way, And now re - turns the spring, Come, let us sing a _ mer - ry lay,Up- 





on this joy-ous day of May,Then wel - come back the . spring, Then wel - come back the spring. 


The birds have all returned again, 
They’re glad to know ’tis spring: 
The robin talls, the bluebird sings, 
The pigeons sun their pretty wings. 
They welcome back the spring, 
They welcome back the spring. 


A welcome then to gladsome spring, 
Each day brings new delight; 

The fleecy clouds and skies of blue, 
Gay buds and blossoms sparkling dew, 
Then welcome back the spring, 

Then welcome back the spring. 
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comes in, however, in the way the run- 
ner saves himself from being tagged by 
standing at the rear of any row of seats 
and calling, “Last Man Up!” As soon 
as he does this, the one standing in the 
front row of that line of seats becomes 
liable to tagging by ‘the chaser,¥fand 
must instantly get up and run. As 
soon as he has left his seat, the entire 
line moves forward one seat, leaving a 
seat ‘at the rear for the “last man.” 
All the players must be fvery alert, 
especially those sitting in the front 
seats. 


The Lost Child 


This is a quiet game, designed to’test 
the memory of the children. The play- 
ers are all seated, except one, who is 
sent from the room. When this child 
has left, the teacher beckons to some 
other child to step into the dressing- 
room. The rest of the players then 
change their seats, and the first player 
returns and tries to tell which child has 
left the room. When successful, the 
guesser may sit down and another is 
chosen to guess. If unsuccessful, he 
must try again. 





Gertrude of the 
Golden Heart 


(Continued from page 321) 


“T have but very little,” answered 
Gertrude sadly. “I can only offer this 
tiny golden heart in return for a crown 
for my brother.” And she held out 
the heart that the little old man had 
left in her hand when she was a little 
babe. 

“Gertrude of the Golden Heart!” 
cried the young king. “You shall 
have a crown for your brother who 
was king, and who shall be king again, 
and you shall be my queen; for years 
ago, when I was yet a babe, a strange 
old man came to the palace and begged 
to have speech with the queen. When 
he came into my mother’s presence he 
stepped forward and laying his hand 
upon my head and looking steadfastly 
into my mother’s eyes, said, “Your 
son shall be a king, both wise and 
good, and prosperous shall be his reign, 
but the queen to sit beside him on the 
throne must be a maiden with a heart 
of gold. Gertrude she will be called, 
and he will find her in due season if 
he be patient and hold the thought of 
her within his heart.” Since that time 
my people have been waiting for my 
Queen Gertrude, and I was but resting 
for a day and a night before going on 
with my search for her. Now the 
quest is ended, so come with me to my 
kingdom to be my queen and sit beside 
me on the throne, for long have I been 
searching for Gertrude, the maiden 
with the heart of gold.”—A German 
Classic—Retold by A. L. M. 











of 300 Teachers who 
will travel all Sammer and 
earn$200to$400 per month? 


Every year the long summer vacation releases thousands of 
teachers who seek profitable employment. Every year about 300 
of them find their way to the House of Compton through just such 
advertisements as this. They travel all summer long engaged in a 
work that capitalizes their teaching experience; associated with 


interesting companions they meet new people and visit new parts 
of our country. 


Last summer 286 teachers, many of them 
with no experience outside the schoolroom, 
came to us and earned an average of $250 
per month. Many of them are still with us 
today, earning from $3,000 to $5,000 per year. 

The work which the House of Compton 
offers you is educational salesmanship of the 
highest type. If you are in good health, ambi- 
tious, and if you have had Normal Schoolor 
College training with 2 years of teaching ex- 
perience, wewill give you the necessary train- 
ing for success, pay you a salary to start, and 
offer you unlimited earning pcssibilities. 








If you are a progressive teacher, principal, 
or superintendent, interested in earning from 
$200 to $400 per month this summer, send 
the coupon below and we will send you three 
descriptive folders and write you full par- 
ticulars of how we help you to sell Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Get the facts of 
Educational Salesmanship— your inquiry 
will be regarded as confidential and will not 
obligate you in any way. Send today fer the 
particulars of what we believe to be the 
greatest opportunity ever offered to teachers 
for summer work. Names and addresses of 
our teacher-saleswomen will be furnished to 
those people genuinely interested. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 


— aE eS ee eee ee SE ee 
F. E.. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago P.E. 1 
Gentlemen: 


Send me without cost or obligation three folders entitled: A Little Journey to Compton, The Teacher's 
Opportunity, and Good Times With Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


one is 





“T’ll be with you in June’”’ 


“January 16, 1924 
I am counting the days until my 
school closes and I can become a 
member of the House of Compton 
again. I enjoyed last summer more 
than any other summer of my life 
and I saved more money during 
those two short months than I will 
save all this year in the school 
room. I have started out to be a 
Compton Builder, too, and have 
already told one of my fellow- 
teachers about the Compton work. 
She will write you and enclose a 
recommendation from me. 


I'll be with you in June 
Very sincerely yours, 
Floy Gary’”’ 











College or Normal 
I am teaching in 


ae years of teaching experience. My school closes 
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Fairy Stories 
(Continued from page 310) 
Each pupil by action or speech must convey his own 
interpretation of the character he is representing. 
Plays are divided into acts. The acts show: 


First Act 


1 The king’s greed for gold. 
2 The fairy’s visit. 


Second Act 


1 The gift of the golden touch. 

2 King’s sorrow. 

3 The fairy’s second visit. 

4 The king’s joy in having his little daughter again. 


Summary of Lesson 


First 
1 Silent reading followed by questions. 
2 Characters discussed and main situations are dis- 
covered. 
3 Movements illustrated. 
4 Climax appreciated. 
Second 
1 Dramatic oral reading. 
2 Key sentences discovered. 
3 Have children illustrate the character they like 
best in the story. 
Third 
Dramatize, care being taken to have the children 
planning for the play. 


References 


Carolyn S. Bailey. 
Sara Cone Bryant. 
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“The American Wonderland” 


The high scenic value of a great many regions which go 
to make up the Pacific Northwest will always be one of its 
chief aspects—as witness a view of the Montana Rockies 
shown on our cover this month. 

Within the territory commonly regarded as comprising 
“the Pacific Northwest” are Yellowstone, Glacier, Rainier, 
and Crater Lake National Parks, constituting lures which 
annually attract increasing thousands of summer vacation- 
ists, and aside from these national preserves the Pacific 
Northwest boasts many other regions which, within the past 
few years, have demanded and received more and more 
prominence in the category of America’s famous vacation 
centers. For wild, rugged beauty, the northern Rockies, 
the Cascades and the Olympics are not to be surpassed 
anywhere, while the Oregon coast resorts, the Columbia 
River Highway, and the whole grand ensemble of the Puget 
Sound country is coming to be known by the justly deserved 
term, “The American Wonderland.” 

In fact, the Pacific Northwest, viewed from almost any 
aspect, must now be very seriously considered in the whole 
economic life of the United States. Roosevelt said, “The 
Mediterranean Era died with the discovery of America; 
the Atlantic Era has reached the height of its development; 
the Pacific Era, destined to be the greatest, is just at its 
dawn.” 

The world that caught its breath as it read of the engineer- 
ing master strokes by which the early empire builders hewed 
a new country out of the great West, would be breathless 
indeed should it travel through the Pacific Northwest 
to-day. 

Works that were great then are now dwarfed by newer 
enterprises that outdo them. The brilliant strokes of 
genius which scaled another mountain range with lines of 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Readers for every Need 


The Beacon Readers, a successful series of 
phonic method readers, developing phonics 
synthetically and by means of the initial blend. 





The Field Readers, emphasizing both method 
and content, and approaching phonics by an 
analytic procedure. The material is new and 
does not duplicate anything in other readers. 





The Young and Field Literary Readers, made 
up of literature that every child should know, 
and with a wealth of helps, questions, and 
biographies. 





The Horn Learn to Study Readers—more 
than scientific silent readers—they are part 
of a far-reaching study scheme. 





Write for details. 





Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
London Atlanta Dallas 
Columbus San Francisco 
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STAGECRAFT 


is the fascinating application of color 
and design to the creation of a sympa- 
thetic dress for the play. 
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Every school and classroom uses 
Dramatics either in the reading class 
or story hour, or as an actual perform- 
ance for parents and friends to enjoy. 
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Have you tried our lecturers’ chalks 
or colored blackboard crayon to trans- 
form gray bogus paper into sunlit 
woods, an old street in Holland, or a 
fairy home? Whatever the setting, 
these chalks will fairly sing in color, 
interpreting the spirit and action of 
the performers. ‘On with the play!” 
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Teachers Wanted! 
$95 to $250 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. During 
the summer many permanent, life positions 
paying $1200 to $3000 a year will be filled; 
these have short hours and annual vacations, 
with tull pay. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. K234, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing United States Government 
positions obtainable and sample examination 


questions. 
SESSION 


ART Ra 


Methods for teachers and supervisors taught by Marie 
Claussenius, of the Francis Parker School, Chicago. Nude 
Life, Outdoor Sketching, Posters, etc., also offered. Term: 
June 30 to Aug. 8; tuition $40. (Successor to_Church 
School of Art.’ For descriptive booklet address Dept. D 

LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





SUMMER 














TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for summer work for women teachers. 
Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at 
least $200 monthly. Must be over 28. No previous experience required. 


Write for particulars. A,W.MORRIS, Dept. F, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago. 











-}| Room rent $15 to $25 per term of ten weeks. 





VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


FIPTY-FIRST YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of Valparaiso University will open June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, six days per week. 
(Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at a most 


reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered 
in the following departments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, Commissioned High School and Elementary subjects. 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. 


Accredited 
standard Normal School by the State of Indiana. 


EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00 Tuition $42.00; Board $35.00; 
Board, room and tuition for ten weeks need not exceed $92.00. 
Bulletin giving full information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free. Address Dept. A.1 


HORACE M. EVANS, M.D., President Valparaiso, Indiana 











YCEUM | 
reTs 
ONSERVATORY 


(IncORPORATED) 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16—July 26 (Six Weeks) 
ELIAS DAY, Director. 
Theodore Harrison, Director of Music. 

‘* Thorough Preparation for a Defi- 
nite Work.’’ 
A superior faculty, teaching every 
branch of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Classes of special interest to teachers, 
during summer session. 
Principles of Dramatic Art and their 
proper use, including Story Telling, 
Art of the Monologue and Teaching 
Methods. 
Play production with practical demon- 
strations on a stage completely equip- 
ped for actual working conditions. 
Work taken during the summer 
will be credited on regular 
courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
Studios, Theater and Dormitories in 
our own Building, ideally located in 


the heart of the North Side Art Cen- 
ter. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Dept.P. E. 1160 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 









































Physical 
Education 


for Women 


SUMMER SESSION 
6 weeks—July 1-August 9 


Advanced, post graduate work for teachers of 
hysical education. Classes for beginners if reg- 
istration warrants. Special courses in Thera- 
peutic Exercises and School Health Problems; 
Dancing, Games, Coaching, Apparatus Work 
New Material, Exhibition Specialties, Novelty Work 
An exceptionally strong faculty gives excellent 
courses in all departments. School is accred- 
ited by State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion and by the Chicago Board of Education. 
New gymnasium—splendidly equipped. Dor- 
mitory on grounds. Ideally located near parks 
and bathing beaches. Catalog and full particu- 
lars on request. 
Address Registrar, Box P.E. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


5026 Greenwood Avenue Chicago 





Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 24—Summer School—August 1 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
THREE DEPARTMENTS — I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Central Location — Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS, FOURTH and FIFTH GRADE 


METHODS, APPLIED ART, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS 
FOR CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 
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Does your VACATION take from or add 
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SUMMER SESSION 
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Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten 
and Elementary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social 
Workers. (Demonstrations with Children) 
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Partners for the Dance 


Festival Dances for May 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Come, May, with your hillsides of flowers— 
April truly has drenched us with tears, 

We need amid snows and the showers 
Some springtimes to glint through our years. 


Come. bring us our God robed in beauty— 
We have seen Him so sturdy in storm: 
Amid the hard labors of duty 
Your heart-throb is cheering and warm. 


You dance so light-footed with gladness, 

You are singing sweet-voiced through the days, 
Come, bush us from crying and sadness 

And stir us to tumults of praise. 


Come, touch all the earth to new vigor, 
From the valleys to hillside and field, 

Till they laugh at the storms and their rigor, 
Prepare them to blossom and yield. 


A May Festival may be held at any time in the month of 
May. The latter part is even better than the first, for there 
are more flowers available at that time and the weather is 
more likely to be warm and pleasant, thus allowing us to 
hold our festival out in the open park or playground. 

Of course we must first choose a Queen of the May, or 
perhaps a king and a queen. A throne is easily made of a 
large chair placed on a platform or box and draped with 
any light material. Garlands are made of daisies, also 
chains of flowers are used profusely around the throne. 

The May-pole with its streamers of light colors holds a 
prominent place near the throne. Besides the king and 
queen there should be an escort of flower-bearers, maids of 
honor, guards, etc. 

After these have marched to their places, the coronation 
ceremony is held. The order may be varied but the 
following is effective. First the maids of honor, two by 
two, then the guards, two by two, forming a double line 
before the throne. Then the king and queen escorted by 
the flower-bearers. Their royal highnesses ascend the 
throne (two chairs, if there is a king, also), and at a signal 
from the bugler, the crowns are placed on their heads. 
The crowns may be wreaths of flowers or gilt over cardboard. 

Then comes the winding of the May-pole. There are 
many different ways of doing this. Make a larger and a 
smaller circle around the May-pole. Boys place right 
hand and girls place left hand on side and their other hands 
are joined and raised. The girls are standing on the left 
side of their partners. Then (to dance music, four-four 
time) all run around the May-pole twice, then drop hands 
and face the May-pole. 

They are now given the ribbons or streamers. Then to 
waltz music, boys move left foot to one step to left and 
slide right foot to it. 
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Next they move right foot to right and slide left foot to it. 

Continue this waltzing to center until boys reach the 
inner circle, where they kneel on left knee. 

Then the girls who have been standing until now, turn 
to left and run around once, reverse and run around again, 
finally facing the May-pole. 

The boys rise and waltz back to their places. 

Next, this is all repeated, starting from the girls waltzing 
to the center. 

After the girls are back in their places all bow to partners. 

Now boys turn to right, girls to left, and all begin to wind 
the May-pole. 

Then, to unwind, reverse and dance in opposite directions, 
in and out, as in winding. 

The following is a simpler form of winding the May-pole. 
All march round to right, until the streamers are half round, 
turn, and all march to the left until the streamers are un- 
wound. 

Girls now step inside on the inner circle and march 
around until streamers are half round, reverse, and return 
to places. The boys now repeat what the girls have just 
done. 

Next the girls march in and out among the boys until 
they have it tightly wound, then reverse and unwind. 
The boys repeat the above. 

Last, all march to the right and wind the May-pole, 
dancing away after that is wound. 

After the May-pole is wound use any of the following 
dances. 

I 


Use any march music for the following for the very tiny 


children. Children stand facing partners in one or more 
rows. 
1 Join right hands and skip forward, four counts. 
2 Skip around partner, eight counts. 
3 Forward, four counts. 
4 Join left hands and skip around partner, eight counts. 
5 Forward, four counts. 
6 Join both hands and skip around partners. 
7 Forward, four counts. 
8 Repeat Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
II 
1 Bow to partner as all stand in a circle. 
2 Clap hands three times. 
3 Join hands and dance around circle, six counts. 
4 Repeat Nos. 1 and 2. 
5 Join hands with partners and skip around entire 
circle to places again. 
6 Repeat Nos. 1 and 2. 
7 Join hands and skip off. 


Iil 
1 Face partners. 
2 Bow to partners. 
3 Join right hands and dance around each other. 
4 Form circle. 
5 All dance to right. 
6 Reverse to left. 
7 Face partners and bow. 
8 Dance around partners. 
9 Form in groups, four in each, right hands raised high. 
10 Dance around in groups. 
11 Form large circle. 
12 All dance to right. 
13 Reverse, dance to left. 
14 Face partners and bow. 
15 Dance off. 
IV 
Children all form a circle. 
1 Face partners, bow. 
2 Girls dance four counts to right while partners dance 
four counts to left. 


(Continued on page 334) 
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Priscilla Personal 
Stationery — 


gives distinction to your correspond- 


ence. Dainty, correct, inexpensive. Mail me 
a dollar with your mame and address plainly 
printed in 3 lines, You will promptly receive 
200 Single Sheets 6 x 7 in. $ Went of 
100 Envelopes to match 
(Both White Bond paper, hand- cide ws. 
somely printed in rich Blue Ink) add 10¢ 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order now. 


HERMAN GOLDBERGER, !1"-F High St., Boston, Mass. 
In business since 1899 








VACATION MONEY 


Several traveling or local positions open for 
well educated Christian men and women. 
$200 to $400 per month for summer, and un- 
limited opportunities for permanent service. 
Intensely interesting work meeting communi- 
ty’s best people. Give age, experience, edu- 
cation and territory preferred. 

W. A. Pottenger, 2317 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














No. 47 






For 


more than 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 


fifty years 





the standard among better 
echools. They outwear anv two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 


A cme card of one dozen assort- 
ed pens for a dime. 


Please mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


~ or fine point; double No.2 
No. i edties House, excelleni 


a bookkeeping. 
0 + on fine point; semi- 


No. F aetescomottene. medium 
point, stiff action. 


Spencerian 
School Pens 
BEAUTIFUL CUT-WORK 


Make borders that do not have to be changed 
often. My set of picture design 


CRYSTAL STYLE PATTERNS 


will furnish a never-ending delight to the 
children, as they can cut them, and they are 
dainty and intricate without being difficult to 
cut. 


Sent postpaid for 50 cents, money 
order or stamps 


Address 
JESSIE PATTERSON’ - 


Make Class Rooms Cheerful 
Cover the walls with drawings and 
work of the students. 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Won't injure “~ = weokem 

old Everywhere 
10c pkts. In Canada, l5c, 
MOORE fF ay CO., Phila.,Pa. 








Aspgrove, Oregon 























The Brownie of 
Blednock 


(Continued from page 283) 
SCENE IV 


(The Brownie walks across the stage, 
talking to himse'!f.) 


A bite to eat, a bed on hay 
You may give; but nothing pay. 


(Exit Brownte.) 
(A Woman enters hurriedly.) 


Woman O dear! I’ve missed him 
again! Aiken-Drum has been to my 
house and scrubbed my floor. He is 
always doing something for me when 
I’m tired and yet he never stays to let 
me thank him. [’ll know what I’ll do. 
Winter is coming on, and he will be 
cold in his old worn suit. I will make} 
him a warm coat. 


SCENE V 


Trme—A few days later. 
PLAcE—On the Street. 
CHARACTERS—The People and the Children. 


A Little Boy 
Brownie? 

A Little Girl Has any one seen our 
Brownie? ; 

First Man Strange that we cannot 
find our friend, the Brownie. 

Woman Imade him a coat and put 
it by his bow] of soup. 

Granny ‘That is why he went away, 
because a true brownie cannot stay 
where he is paid. “He serves himself 
best who serves others most.” Perhaps 
he will come back again some time and 
then we must thank him by doing as 
he says. 


Have you seen our 


[CurTAIN] 





The Value of Providing Good 
Tools for Students 


Especially in the first years of education, 
the plastic mind of the beginner can be easily 
trained to realize the importance of proper 
equipment for every task, mental or manual. 
Thousands of schools in the United States and 
Canada are familiar with GLUEY paste, an 
adhesive remarkable for its powerful tenacity 
and almost permanent creaminess, manufac 
tured by the Commercial Paste Company of 
Columbus, Obio. Because Gluey paste rarely 
requires water to keep it in condition it is ideal 
for classroom use, and particularly tor little 
tots. Very little of the paste is required to 
stick tight. It also dries very quickly—in fact, 
five seconds is sufficient time for perfect ad- 
hesion. Thus there is no wasting of time, no 
detracting fussing to condition the paste. Such 
efficiency is inculcated into the childish minds. 
They are the first impressions and, like habits, 
become fixed, to be of inestimable value in the 
greater tasks of life later on. 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
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Puss Any Buamtnation 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 


Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New Yous 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 

of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 
HOOLS and ee ie TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
The only books up-to-date, as the new questions ase 
a after == examination. 


books SUITABLE Tok ch as% Use with a te LATS 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end 


for review work in nearly every “Eee in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state le 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
tions, each subject 40 cents. 
ers, each suLject 40 cents. 
6 or ~~ copies, rig”? Discount. 


doz. o 25% Disceunt. 
SEND POR CATALOGUE 





A NEW MENTAL —- 
_ PALMER'S MENT an MR TTHMETIC bas bees 


study this book th 
tests in any 

, 80 cents each; 6 copies or more, 12%% Die 
count; ‘L doz. or more, 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


Tho beak calle the teacher bow te puacsed Seem dag 
to day. What to have ~Ky What questions 
to ask. What answers to 

We have just added « chapter of Color to tha, boa. 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
f teachers tb 4 Pe "ane Price of the 
smplete work, prepaid, 35 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Eni 
The latest and best B ork Series 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
60 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 344 x 5 — Colored. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Row your pupils busy and they will give you se 


trou 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we w'll send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


p, B.S. 


REPORT CARD 


RF 5 ed for keepi @ record ol 
We tor each review Guring the 
ear 


answers for one pupil a whole 
the 


Si for the 
each “neath ize inches. 


of each, 4 
=e a as 3 doz., 30 cts. d 12 cts 


for sample 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffale, N. Y. 








g0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cest 


2c for each set. Write your dealer for cireulas 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
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Exercises in Silent Reading 


(Continued from page 320) 


Her black cat is with her. 
There are two trees in the field. 
Two pumpkins are growing near one of the trees. 


V 


Mr. Turkey did not like Thanksgiving. 

The farmer was looking for him. 

Mr. Turkey was hiding behind the red barn. 
He peeped around the corner of the barn. 
He wanted to see if the farmer was coming. 
The farmer did not see him. 





“The American Wonderland” 


(Continued from page 324) 
steel, which harnessed a plunging torrent—heralded achieve- 
ments then—are now but the daily round of greater develop- 
ment. Now such feats are mere incidents in the healthy 
growth of this lusty giant of a country which is so rapidly 
making of itself a new American empire. 
Where, a few short years ago, a single project to reclaim 
a Cesert area for farms was watched by an interested world, 
dozens are now in progress. Agriculture in the Pacific 
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Northwest runs the whole length of its possibilities from 
sea level to the high mountain valleys. Almost every type 
of farming is practiced and the new farmer may find his 
choice of almost any climatic condition. 

The land in farms increased from 50,769,000 acres in 
1910 to $2,042,000 acres in 1920, and the annual value of 
crops now approximates five hundred million dollars! 

Nearly half of the nation’s commercial apple crop—apples 
for the world—now is grown in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, and is worth $50,000,000 per year. Add another 
$50,000,000 for the huge crops of pears, grapes, apricots, 
plums, cherries, prunes and berries. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has esti- 
mated the value of farm live-stock in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming as more than $300,000,000 
a year in products. 

The waning timber supplies of the East and South have 
made the Pacific Northwest the center of America’s lumber 
industry. Half the standing timber in America is here. 

A foreign trade of boundless possibilities is steadily 
developing through the great ports of Washington and 
Oregon. A vision of the world trade is becoming a reality. 

Staggering figures would be required to describe the 
tremendous wealth that lies in the underground treasure 
houses of the Pacific Northwest. 

Oil in Montana—a dream of early settlers—became a 
reality in 1920 and Wyoming is now a famous oil-producing 
state. 

From frontier trading posts the cities of the Pacific North- 
west have been transformed to humming manufacturing 








centers, turning out one and one-half 
billion dollars worth of products an- 














nually. 

And as glowing testimonials of the 
indomitable spirit which pervades this 
new empire, there are the cities—young, 
energetic, growing industrially and 
commercially with a swiftness which 
spells OPPORTUNITY. 








Thru Our Pleasant, Profitable Plan of Summer 


Without giving up your present position, you can see how well fitted you are for something bigger 
and better. Whether you wish to spend your vacation in extensive travel or to stay in your home 
locality, you can make from $200 to $400 per month, and qualify for a permanent executive position. 


The work is part of a world-wide, non-sectarian movement to introduce and 
extend an established plan of Bible Reading and Religious Education in 


homes, churches and schools,—highly endorsed by educational authorities 
and religious leaders. If you wish to increase your service to mankind, and 


your salary as well, send coupon at once for booklet of information. 


This Booklet FREE 


Four Former Teachers 


Who Have’ Found Themselves’ 


A Third Grade 
Study of Indians 


Anna H. Doyle 
Washington Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


This Third Grade was different. The 
pupils not only wanted to learn about 
“Indians” but “make believe” they 
were Indians. The song, “Come Let’s 
Play We’re Indians,” opened nearly 
every lesson. As the study progressed, 
the children learned that the Indians 
made their homes, household articles, 
weapons and clothing as well. First 


Employment 





Four Summers and 
Two Winters 
Miss Marybel McQuis- 
ton has been associated 
with us four years when 
not teaching. She says, 
“*I shall never regret the 


to Teachers 






JOHN RUDIN & CO., Inc. 


2317 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


wondertul trips, friends 
made, compensation re- 















$300 Per Morth 
First 9 Months 


Miss Margaret M. Lock- 
man, A. B.. was a high 
schoolinstructorin Iowa. 
, She is now one of our 
1 Llinois executives. She 
¢, writes, “I am most en- 

thusiasuc. The work 

_ offers boundless op- 
«.4 portunitics.’ 





*An Enormous 


Stride Ahead” 


says Holmes D. Ferris, 
A.B., M. A., who held 
splendid positionin high 
school work and turned 
down a post inthe U. S. 
Foreign Diplomatic Serv- 
ice to enter this work. 


ceived, and above all, 
thespiritual good done.’ 





“Could Not Expect 
More Advantages” 


writes]. M. Brown,who 
has been a teacher, of- 
fice manager, and finan- 
ciz] secretary of a well- 
known religious organi- 
zation. He furtherstates, 
“Possibilities for self 













est 





FREE FACTS COUPON 


development are unsur- 
.° 





passed. 


— 








orld’s Great 


: eed,’ which describes the char:c.er of work you are offering 
\ teachers for the summer months. 





} JOHN RUDIN © CO., Inc., 2317 Prairie Ave., Sfecnge 
\ Gentlemen: Please send me your free bcoklet, “The 





the sticks for the wigwams were brought 
in. The next day some old canvas 
made it real. The best drawer of the 
class was chosen to adorn the wigwam 
with the picture writing of the Red 
Man. ‘The tomahawks proved to be a 
piece of slate cut in the correct size and 
shape attached by string to wooden 
handles. War bonnets were made out 
of paper in the drawing class and most 
of the children were engaged in basket 
weaving. The characters were chosen 
from reading and stories. Captain 
John Smith was the white man sup- 
posed to have strayed into an Indian 
camp for the first time, found the Chief, 
Big Eagle, friendly and learned from 


(Continued on page 831) 
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ASUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 
travel during the summer 
vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interest- 


ing work along school lines offer- 
ing splendid chance to_ travel; 
business training and good income 
assured. Those who can _ start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several teachers 
last summer averaged $500 for f 
their summer vacation. This may 
lead to a_ successful permanent 
business career for you. Give full 
particulars concerning age, edu- 
cation and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept.3, 7016 Euclid Ave. 


a res 











Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re. 











SIU) 4 While Teaching 
AT become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 

subject whether it be English, 

Mathematics, History or the 

Sciences or through profes- 


sional courses in education like ‘Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“‘Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” “‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor 

Begin any time. 





The University of Chicago | 


89 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 














JOURNALISM = SHQRT STORIES 
PHOTO-PLAYS 

Those who desire independence through a literary career 
are offered Expert Guidance by Professional 
Authors, Editors and Newspapermen of High 
Standing in that side of their art which they can turn 
to the greatest profit. 

Manuscript Sales Department at the disposal of 
writers (professionals and beginners) desiring to dispose 
of their manuscripts on a Commission Basis. 

Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free 
THE HARVARD CO. 463 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
oie 


You can vead music like this quickly 

1% YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE bocx!:* 
it tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced Ca Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 28 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 

















Government Civ.l Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OR OVER, WANTED FOR 
RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL 
FIELD, Etc. Examinations soon. $1400-$2300 year. 
Experience unnecessary. Full particulars free. Write 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE 
357 Burchell Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





‘‘The Book of Life’’ 


Under the above title the old Bible in the 
King James version has come to its own in 
the matter of outward form: typograrhy, illus- 
trations, a carefully and logically arranged 
text. In these eight beautiful volumes, editors 
and publishers have co-operated to make the 
outward form of the Bible as lovely and inspir- 
ing as its message. This edition should appeal 
to teachers, for one reason because both the 
editors are members of the cratt. Dr. Hall 
Was once an occupant of the chair of English 
at Grinnell College and Dr. Wood is at the 
present time professor of Biblical Literature at 
Smith College. They have treated the Bible 
as a living book, to be read not simply for in- 
struction, but also for the joy of the reading. 
The eye-straining type, the illogical chapter and 
verse divisions, the crowded, unattractive pag 
are swept away. Instead we have a page of 
large clear Roman type, with appropriate 
headings and captions arranged to secure the 
maximum of attention with the minimum of 
effort 

It is easy to find things. History, poetrv, 
biography are not put in helter-skelter, they 
are arranged in orderly fashion. A _ special 
feature is the linking up of Assyrian, Babylon- 
ian, Greek and Roman history with Hebrew 
history. There are wonderful pictures, a whole 
gallery of them, including exquisite colored 
prints of the old masters, directly from the 
original. The last volume is ful] of suggestions 
for teachers and parents. It contains chapters 
on “How to Tell Bible Stories,” “ Biblical 
Dramas,” fully illustrated, Bible Games, “The 
Bible in Education,” “Sacred Art” “The 
Bible in Fnglish and American Literature.” 
A full apparatus is provided; maps, tables, 
charts, indexes. There could be no better 
edition for classroom use. There never was a 
greater interest in the Bible than to-day. The 
problem is to get it read. This problem the 
editors have attempted to solve, not by a new 
translation, but by making the fullest possible 
contact with the life of to-day. It is an edition 
which can successfully compete with the most 
attractive modern books in ovtward form. It 
would certainly be an abnormal child or 
“grown-up” who would not find these books 
fascinating. 

“The Book of Life” is edited by Newton 
Marshall Hall, D.D., and Prof. Irving Francis 
Wood, D.D. The John Rudin & Co., Inc., 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill., Publishers. 
Sold by subscription only. 


MORE VACATION MONEY 


Extra money is a mighty fine thing 
to have along on a vacation. There’s 
always something turns up that you’d 
like to do if you could spare the money. 





The extra money that makes the 
vacation mean so much more can be 
earned in pleasant, enjoyable work be- 
tween now and the time you are ready 


to go. 


Miss Mary E. Conant, a Massachu- 
setts teacher, last year earned enough 
to take her mother on a vacation to the 
White Mountains. Many others were 
able to go to places they could not 
otherwise have visited, to see new 
sights, enjoy a finer and better vacation, 
because they used the Cuitp Lire 
subscription plan. 


You, too, can have that cherished 
vacation and make your bank account 
equal your demands. Write to CuILp 
Lire, care of Rand M€Nally & Com- 
pany, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 





Distinctive Sight Seeing 


ROYAL 
BLUE"=3,LINE 


MOTOR TOURS 


BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ‘HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -\nteresting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 



















ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston. Mass. 





Sailing from Montreal 
June 20, June 27, and py 


EURO PE 4, visiting England, 
land, Belgium, The Rhine, Switzerland, $7 4 5 


Italy (including Naples), Monaco. 
(Riviera) and France. Send for folder 

732 Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO 


MENTOR TOUR 








Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
® s SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
right on the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 
The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law Schooi, School of Music, School of Speech. 


Professional courses offered in the School of 

Education include 

Principles and M«t ls High Set Curriculum 
Teaching Educat a Measurements 

Schoo!) Administratior Educat al Pey cy 

Principles of Secondary Conten:porary European 
Education Education (trave vuree 
The other s¢ s offer a wide f subjects 
Faculty includes Put S ol men of achievement 


Summer Session Opens June 23, 1924 


j Address WALTER Dut Scerr, Presidenis 


| NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


403 University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 


BOOKLET REQUEST 


Please send 










me 
trated here descr 
NORTHWESTERN 
SESSION — beth 


educativoal and recrea 


Name. 








‘Education plus 


@ copy of the booklet ittue 
thing all tails of the 
UNIVERSITY SUMMER 











something 
this summ 








ce 














very low fares 
most everywhere 


SIONS 


atifornia 
olorado 


Arizona+New Mexico Rockies 
and your National Parks 






also low Fares from the South and 
West to the North and East/ 
Santa Fe superior service and 
scenery — plus Fred Harvey 
aa etight your assurance Of 
e ul trip , .4,; 
et eT gngil thi8 1 


MrW.J-BLACK, Pass. Traf.Mgr, Santa Fe System Lines} 
1014 Railway Exchange, Chicago l 
Please send me Far West picture-folders 

and details as t0 cost of trip 








At your Summer School 
or Summer ‘Institute 


or ALL THE YEAR ’ROUND 


We want you to represent 


POPULAR EDUCATOR and 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Every Teacher’s Institute and Summer School presents an 
excellent opportunity to earn vacation money by securing 
subscriptions. 

These magazines keep the teacher informed of the educational 
thought of the day, and enable her to profit by the exchange 
of ideas that other teachers have painstakingly and success- 
fully worked out—the “telling how” of the troublesome 
problem of the reading class, the arithmetic class, discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties that have been successfully 
met by some teacher. 


Every progressive teacher should subscribe for Porurar 
Epucator or Primary Erucation, which will bring ideas, 
plans, methods and devices for help throughout the year. 





EDWARD S. SMITH, MANAGER 


2457 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Ill 





ARTHUR CROSS, MANAGER 


221 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Write To-day 





Don’t Delay 





Low Rates 
to the Coast 


Summer time is most delightful on Puget 
Sound and all the North Pacific Coast. 


The port cities, teeming with 
their trade between America 
and the Orient, are at their 
best. 


The wild flowers are blooming 


in mile-wide gardens on the 
slopes of Mt. Rainier. 





There are enchanting boat 
trips by river, sound and 
ocean. 


Rates to this charmed vaca- 
tion land are low over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. “ Milwaukee’ trains 
and service are the very last 
word in transportation. 4;The 
“ Milwaukee’? route across 
the mountains is electrified. 


Write for full particulars and descriptive booklets 


GEO. B. HAYNES 


General Passenger Agent 


1302 Railway Exchange Chicago, Ill. 


TO PUCET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED . 
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— 
* Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 











TEACHERS 
$100 to $150 Weekly. 


during Summer Vacation 


Do you know that the Holy Bible is the world’s 
best seller? Nearly 3,000,000 Bibles sold in 
the United States every year. 


The New Indexed Bible 
is the most complete, up-to-date, salable Bible 
published. Our teacher representatives work by 
reference in conjunction with Churches, Sunday 
Schools and Bible Class. 
Many of them earn from $29 to $30 per day. 
Miss Elizabeth Hill says— 
“The first three mornings I 
worked with the New In- 
dexed Bible. I got 27 orders. 
The Ministers and Sunday- 
school Teachers referred me 
lo more prospects than I 
could see. The Bible repre- 
sentative commands a re- 
spect and enjoys a prestige 
wher.ver she goes. I have 
been selling Bibles 3 years 
and have earned far more 
money than I ever did 
teaching.” 
You Can Make Money 

Selling this Bible. It combines three translations, 
or three Bibles in one—a compressed digest and 
encyclopedia. It is really a Biblical library at 
the cost of a single volume. Nothing else like it. 

Write to-day for full particulars. State age, 
education and reference. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN CO. 
36 S. State St. Dept. 8 Chicago, Ill. 

















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther 0. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


* FREE CATALOG GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR S 

ote: CLUBAND NUMBERINCLASS > 
pee! Either pin illustrated made with any 3let- 
M ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 
YA Silver plate, 25¢ ea , $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver,40¢ ea., $4.00-doz. Write for catalog 
of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. hq iA 
516 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 2529 











Gy 3409 
Bastian Bros. Co. 





A Third Grade 
Study of Indians 


(Continued from page 328) 


the tribe their secrets of making the 
wigwam, building the canoe, weaving 
the sweet grass, making the bow and 
arrow, etc. 

Parts of the poem, “ Hiawatha,” had 
been taught to individuals and also 
other parts to the class. These were 
recited for the supposed entertainment 
of the white man. 

Next the children wanted an Indian 
dance, having seen one in the movies 
or elsewhere. A couple of older boys 
helped this time and in one period 
taught the class an Indian dance of four 
figures. Dressing up took its place in 
this work also. Even the mothers’ 
curiosity brought them to school to find 
out what the children should wear in 
their “play” as they called it. 

Finally Parents’ Day came, when the 
mothers and fathers were invited to 
visit their children at work. The sub- 
ject was developed by this time and 
presented for their approval. 

1 Indian Song. 

2 Selections from “Hiawatha.” 

3 Indian Scene. 

Topics, as mentioned before, 
given orally by members of 
the class. 

4 Indian Dance. 





BOOKS 


Woman’s INstiITUTE LIBRARY OF DREss- 
MAKING. Woman’s Institute of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences, Scranton, Pa 

Industrial classes will find this both inter- 
esting and useful. It contains all sorts of valu- 
able information and directions for home- 
makers and students of household arts and is 
profusely illustrated. 











TEACHERS {! AHOT LUNCH in 
* a FEW MINUTES 
Why put up with cold sandwich lunches? 
With this folding Sterno Stove you can have 
a hot lunch in a few minutes. Just the thing 
for picnics. Cook anything, everything, any- 
where. When not in use folds flat, weighs 
8 ounces. 

A necessity for bedroom and sick room emer- 
gencies, for chafing-dish parties, making 
candy, etc. 

Burns Sterno Canned Heat. 
smoke or waste. 

On sale everywhere, or SEND THIS AD and 
25 cents to Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New 
York, Dept. 148, and we will send prepaid, 
can of Sterno and handy extinguisher. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 

Selling Sterno Outfits is a wonderful way to 
make extra vacation - i 

money. : 
tails. 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 


No smell, dirt, 


Write for de- 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musica! Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomi 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, 
etc. For all ages and occasions 
Large catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO, 
623 So. Wabash, Dept. 57, 
CHICAGO 





New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 




















Plays for Children 


A descriptive list of over 300 plays recommended by 
authorities on dramatics for children will be sent free to 
teachers on request, Ask for List M. 

OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. Adams &t., Chicago 


CLASS Emblems and Rings of EveryDe- 
scription. Twocatalogues FREB 
PINS for theasking. Pin shown here witb 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per dos 


Uses Emblem Ce., Dept. 6 Valley Trust Bidg.. Paleyra, Pe 














color miniatures. 
Value $2.00. 
of other cities, large and small. 


Catalague 10 cents. 


415 Madison Ave. 








Lose Golor and You Lose the Thrill 


Children cannot get the thrill or appreciate the charm in studying prints without color. 
Paintings of Great Artists were never intended to be translated into black and white. 
This fact has long been recognized and the announcement of our new miniature 
reproductions in color for picture-study is resulting in universal adoption. 


Make Picture Study Fascinating 


Write for prospectus or accept our introductory offer and enclose $1.00 for one hundred 
Beautiful Reproductions of the World’s Most Famous Paintings, Retail 
These have been adopted by the New York City schools and by hundreds 
You will need this new material for your next term’s 
work. Graded from the first through the ninth grades. 

Also Publishers of the Emery Prints, large reproductions for Wall Decoration. 


100 Beautiful Color Miniatures for $1.00 or Write for Free Prospectus 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Gallery B 


Illustrated 


New York 
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Mother 


Someple 
(A Mother’s Day song-drill for about fifteen children. The diagrams 
are made for fifteen, but more or fewer may be used. They are dressed 
in white and are decorated with a long-stemmed pink carnation. The 
carnations may be of tissue paper. The tune is “Sleep, Baby, Sleep.”’ 
There is music while the children march. They come in and stand in 
a slightly curved line.) 


The Children: 


Listen, we'll spell, 
A word we like to tell, 

The word we utter oftenest, 

The word all boys and girls love best— 
Sh, don’t you tell! 


(At last line each child turns to next, finger on lips. Then they march 
once around platform and into form of M. All the letters should be 
the same height. Chalk marks onthe floor of the platform will help 
the children to space them evenly. In some of the letters the chil- 
dren must stand not so closely together as in others. Between 
every two letters they march once around the platform. As soon as 
each letter is formed, the children face to the front.) 


M is her Mouth, 
Ready to be gay. 
Or give us words of helpfulness. 
Or sympathize in our distress, 
Or kiss tears away. 
(They march into form of O) 


O is Obey 
Her least word every day; 
That’s what all boys and girls must do, 
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Grand Circle Tour 


of the Rockies 


Yellowstone, Salt lake City 
and Colorado 


This tour via Union Pacific embraces the 
most picturesque scenery in all the Ameri- 
can Rockies — Cheyenne, Weber Canyon, 
the giant Tetons, the Wasatch Mountains, 
Great Salt Lake, the Royal Gorge, Pikes 
Peak, Colorado Springs and Denver. 


All for the lowest round trip 
fare to Yellowstone ne” 


$56.50 Round Trip from Chicago, proportionately 
low fares from all other points. 

Four and a half day motor tour through the Park 
including meals and lodgings at hotels $54.00 addi- 
tional; at camps $45.00. Season June 20 to Sept. 15. 





Let us help you plan your vacation and show you how to 
see most of the West at the least expense 


MISTI TITIES) 


W. H. Murray, Gen’! Pass. Agen 
Room 142, Union Pacific Bidg., Omabs, Neb. 


Please mail me illustrated booklets and complete 
information regarding the very low summer fares to 
the points checked below, including side-trips and 
stop-overs. 7 
( ) Yellowstone Nat’1IPk. ( ) California 
( ) Colorado ( ) Pacific Northwest 
( ) Salt Lake City ( ) Mt. Rainier Nat’!] Pk. 


UNION 
ae La 
SYSTEM 


Ras Np 





Name 
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We have to now as once did you 
At work or play. 


(March into form of T) 


T is the Tales 

She tells us when the lights 
Are out and we are tuc ked in bed, 
More wonderful we’ve never read 

In Arabian Nights. 


X X xX X 
X X X X X X 
X X X X X X 
X xX X X X X 
X X X X 
Xx X 
xX X 
Diagram I Diagram IV 
X X ae a 
X xX xX 
X X xX 
xX X Xx X X 
X Xx xX 
X X x 
X X X X X X X 
Diagram II Diagram V 
XXXXXX xX X 
X xX xX xX X 
xX xX X 
X XX X 
XxX X X 
X X xX 
X X : x xX 
Diagram ITI Diagram VI 


(Continued on page 337) 

















JUST OFF THE PRESS 


A CHILD’S 
BOOK OF NUMBER 


By Joun C. STONE 





This book contains the number work usually 
given in the first two grades. ‘The primary facts 
are presented concretely through pictures of inter- 
est to the children and through concrete situations 
with which they are familiar. 

There are in the book many little rhymes, 
number stories and simple descriptions of games 
that furnish valuable material in silent reading. 


A Child’s Book of Number will be a joy 
to the teacher and the pupil, and will lay a foun- 
dation for successful arithmetic work in the 
later grades. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Cy Ll " ~ S o d , O O O " O O O 
LOST IN ONE YEAR 


WIM Na 
by raised checks, forgeries, and alterations of negotiable 
securities 


COULD HAVE BEEN PREVENTED IN PART 


by the use of a 
CHECK-PROTECTOR 





















































































FOUNTAIN PEN 





BUILT FOR SERVICE 


HIS wonderful combination of a perfect, smooth-writing, non- 

leakable fountain pen with a unique and practical check pro- 
tector enables the writer to write and protect his checks any time 
—any place. Just think! $53,000,000 was lost in one year through 
alterations of checks and other negotiable papers. 

The Security Check Protecting Fountain Pen is designed to 
give protection of EVERY KIND, EVERYWHERE, against 
EVERY sort of check-manipulating crookedness. Its knife- 

edged steel rotating, cutting wheel scores the paper and fills 

the scoring with an ineradicable acid-proof ink, which can 
not be removed. This protection is given to the amount, 
payee’s name, check number, date and memoranda. 

It affords equal protection to names, amounts, signa- 

ture and important clauses on deeds, wills, con- 
tracts, etc. 

The Fountain Pen itself is the result of 
17 years’ experiment. It flows so easily, 

writes so smoothly and is so durable that 

on these merits alone it should cause 

most fountain pen users to discard 
their present pen in its favor. 

The Security is protected by 

Six Patents and unconditionally 
guaranteed for 5 years. 


WE 
WANT 
100,000 
TEACHERS 


to be the owners of 
a “Security”’ and then 
become our representa- 


tives, devote all of their UNLIMITED SALES 


POSSIBILITIES 


time during the summer When you stop to consider that 

months and their spare hours FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PENS 
“Te ld in the . is 

rhe yY g ack school. were sold in the United States 

when they go back to sch ie 1900 and that the ein 


last year amounted to 
more than EIGHTEEN 
MILLION PENS, 3 


YOUR INVESTMENT— 




















The Price of a Pen adily v 
: : : ize the sple 
$7.00 for the “Giant” Security, with a a tanh: 
brilliant red and black finish, or any of the pot en 
other sizes in black finish, ranging in prices es ’ 
from $3.50 to $5.00. CURITY 
ORDER A SECURITY TO-DAY and we will compare 
give you a complete demonstrating outfit, free of po Mh... 
charge. After you have received the pen, given it a fair + tahenirsp 
trial, sold yourself thoroughly on its merits, and convinced pens 
yourself that it isthe best fountain pen that money will buy, that 
its smooth and excellent writing qualitics are far superior to any \ 
other fountain pen on the market, and that the check apexes 
alone is worth — — the price of -_ pen itself, ras ) cr yell No No. 800 
it to your friends and acquaintances, business ana PFOless i ’ ° “ 
including your banker, and you will be surprised how easily you can get 300 A aN eo 
their orders. $4.00 \\ $ .00 
Money Ba ck Guarantee Cut Out and Mail this Coupon To-day 
If on the other hand, you do not find the Security all that 
we claim it to be and are not thoroughly satisfied, return SECURITY PEN CORP., Dept. PR-1, 900-910 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
: c : on . sentlemer l mi cre ed in uur Droepositior lw , 
it to us at our expense and the f ill purchase pric will ; — gg gay 3 tee aged gg = 
be refunded to you, without any “ifs” or “ands. 
This is a proposition of refinement Every business and professional 
man in every city and town is a potential prospect for a Security Enclosed find check money order. $ S ane ty | 
Every sale cements a lasting friendship with your buyer Write for No ) Lo Short Medium | . ( 
our money-making proposition to-day. in tlexible ) or y Sei ction 
Also ) Demonstrating Outht Free with pen Wit 
| am not thoroughly itished with the px \ | t ym \ 
SECURITY PEN CORPORATION Write name plainly 
Name dadress 
Dept. PR-1- = Addr 
910 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, U.S.A. City ™t 
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Beauty for Every Teacher 


Full 





EVERY woman may learn how to be attractive. 
information. 


Mme. KUPRE, Box 432, Johnson City, Tenn. 











4th and 5th GRADE METHOD 


JUNE 24— SuMMER ScHOOL —Auvcust 1 
Course for Teachers. Conducted by Miss Elsie Wygant. 
Address Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
BoxC 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


22 WHY NOT 22 


Enroll now with a reliable teachers’ bureau and get the 
best teacher placement service available? Supplies 
every grade from Kindergarten to University. Write 
at once for blanks. 

FREE Registration 3%% Commission 


THE BUCKEYE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
DEPT. 7 EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
Superintendents are invited to write us their needs 








Use Crepe Paper 
costumes 
for school affairs 


OR playground pageants, gradu- 

ation festivities, and for amateur 
theatricals, consider the advantages of 
Dennison crepe paper costumes. 


So inexpensive — yet perfectly prac- 
tical for temporary wearing. 


So colorful (35 shades and many 
patterns of Dennison crepe paper from 
which to choose). 


So easy to make. Paper is quickly 
pasted and no frayed edges have to be 
hemmed! Even the younger children 
will enjoy planning and helping to 
make their costumes. 


Dennison has turned designer and 
offers you a splendid little instruction 
book with this title, “How to Make 
Crepe Paper Costumes.” It is illustrated 
with costumes that you can make at 
school. And only ten cents. 


Your nearest Dennison dealer sells 
the materials. Ask him forthe Dennison 
Costume Book. Or send ten cents 
today for it. Just clip the coupon, 





SE TT 





DENNISON MFG. CO., Dept. 81 
Framingham, Mass. 
For my ten cents enclosed, piease send me 


at once a copy of your ““How to Make Crepe 
Paper Costumes.” 








! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 











Festival Dances for 
May 


(Continued from page 326) 


3 Bow to new partners. 
4 Repeat Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
5 Join partners’ hands and dance 
around each other, eight counts. 
6 Bow to partners. 
7 Repeat No. 2, reversing direc- 
tions. 

8 Bow to mew partner again. 

9 Repeat No. 5. 


10 Bow to partners. 

11 Repeat No. 2. 

12 Bow to partners (first ones). 
13. Repeat No. 5. 


Give the entire program during the 
last week of the month of May, invite 
parents and guests, and if at all possible 
have simple refreshments. At least 
allow the children to make little book- 
let souvenirs of the occasion to give 
to each guest. The covers may be 
ornamented by a drawing of the May- 
pole, and the booklet may contain a 
May poem, or short story about May 
and May-pole winding. 

If weather conditions are unfavor- 
able, or park space not available, the 
dances may be held in the room or 
hall of the school. 





Holiday Surprises 
Mary A. Holt, Virginia 

Five holidays of great pleasure are 
observed nearly universally in schools 
all over this country. Of course the 
birthdays of great men are observed: 
Washington’s all over the country, Lee’s 
in the South and Lincoln’s in the North; 
while there are other special celebra- 
tions in the schools also. But out- 
standing, perhaps, in the enjoyment of 
little children are the holidays of 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Valentine Day and Easter. While the 
schools do not close for Hallowe’en and 
Valentine Day, they are faithfully ob- 
served, especially in the primary grades. 

Nearly all teachers arrange some pro- 
gram for the last half hour of all special 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
70 days $865 


Sail June 21 








In America Sept. I 


First class on steamers used. 

Visit seven countries: includes three days’ 
auto tour through French Alps. 

Special attention to ladies alone. 

A choice of Ireland or Scotland. 


Tour in Spain $225 extra (19 days) 


Fourteenth Tour Conducted by 


MARY E, FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


Memorial Day 
EXERCISES 


72 pages of material arranged 
especially for observance of 
Memorial Day. Centains the 
following selections: 


CONTENTS 


Flags and Flowers, 

em for Memorial Day, cA Hs —— 
me Booey of Our Fallen Heroes, Emma Taylor 

Soldiers, _ Olive - Dana 

pene Day 

A Decoration "Day P; 

Patriotic Exercises for Memorial | Day. IN. M. 
pe 2 Le Sadse S. Palmer 

War Flora Helm Krause 

A Rollei tox for Memorial Day. 

Recitation for Decoration Day. 








PRICE 25c Post-paid 





Educational Publishing Co. 


234 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Pralsie Ave., Chicage 
Address Nearest Office 











GEMS from GLUEY 











is for Ages 
Who sing Gluey’s 
praise; 
Big folks and small 
use it 
Hundreds 
ways. 


of 














means that there is 


No. bother or 
waste; 
Happy the kiddies 
who 





Use Gluey Paste. 











Send 10 cents for Big Handy Tube 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CoO. 


COLUMBUS, (Dept. 102) OHIO 





HUNG TA 








100%-INVESTMENT-100% 
A Home-Study course leading to a High 
— —s A mae of pny ay or 


Cc 
Teaches CFROFESSIONAL COLLEGE. Washiagios, D £. 





eE 








We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for ali school 
lays and o peras. 
Ehekesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


GOW. Lake Street 
Chicago, tlt. 
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days and of the days before closing for a ] The MARCON-SLOPER 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 








real holiday, sending the pupils home 7 DUPLICATOR An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
in good spirits, ready to enjoy the occa- Teagan etn ren cessful school savings system in your own schoo! 


toom. A package, oy directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, - Lynn, Mass. 


notices, lessons, etc.,in ten min- 
utes, quickly and easily. Printing 
suriace 5x7, $1; 64x10, $2; 10x 
1244, $3.50. Fulldirections, ink 


sion. As a lovely ending to these pro- 
grams and as a special method by which 





a primary teacher can sometimes win 
over even the most diffident pupil, some 
educators have worked out the plan of 
presenting to their classes Holiday 
Surprises. 

Since candy is, of course, the univer- 
sal favorite, the surprises consist of gifts 
of candy, dressed up in appropriate 
holiday attire. Two kinds of candy are 
available for this purpose. The loose, 
hard, pure candy and the candy made 
in large one-inch squares of chocolate 
or molasses. The loose candy can be 
fixed up in packages and decorated with 
stickers significant of the day, or the 
square candy can be wrapped in white 
paper and stickers placed on it, top and 
bottom. If the square candy is used, 
one piece for each pupil is sufficient, 
and if the loose candy is used, it is 
advisable to count on about two ounces 
for each child; rather, two ounces is 
about the minimum. The cost will be 
about five cents per child, though, of 
course, it depends both on the amount 
of candy given and the way it is 
“ dressed.” 

For Hallowe’en the teacher can use 
black cats or Jack-o’-lantern stickers; 
for Thanksgiving, the turkey, of course; 
for Valentine Day red hearts are always 
the best decoration. Squares of choco- 
late fudge, wrapped in white tissue 
paper and decorated with one large red 
heart on top of each piece, presented 


S h e B an i s h e d 
Her Gray Hair 4 ‘ 


Safely— 
Instantaneously - 
Forever ’ 


In 30 Minutes 


To fresh¥attractive’youthfulness, from that ‘getting 
old” look, that isg{what thousands of men and women 
have achieved through the use of Tausig’s Improved 
Instantaneous Hair,Color Restorer. 


Taus qs 


recolors the hair. It gives a life and lustre, as well 
as any desired shade from radiant blond to raven 
black. It defies detection and is proof against 
perspiration, waving and curling. 
ts instantaneously. So quick, so harmless, so 
easy to apply, that in 30 minutes in the privacy of 
your own room you can restore gray, or faded hair to 
its youthful leveliness. Experts could not detect it. 
Absolutely Safe and Harmless. Tausig’s Im- 
proved is the first and only Instantaneous Hair 
Color Restorer patented by the U.S. to be ap- 
proved and endorsed by 16 Professors of leading 
Universities, also the N. Y. City Board of Health. 
Special Trial Offer: For a short time we shall 
offer a complete $3.00 outfit for only $1.00. Write 
now. State color desired or enclose lock of hair. 


EMPRESS CO., Dept. V, 828 8th Ave., N.Y. 















SCHOOL OF NORSIN 3 yr. course. Registered 

by the State of Illinois. 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Maintenance 
and monthly allowance provided. High school graduates 
only. Send for free Book of Facts. Superintendent, 
School of Nursing. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
Dept. P.Y. 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 









AID BY US. 
. PISHER COMPANY, 





of Work, and 
Offer to Ministers and Teachers. Also sent C.O. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE- 





Free Tuition by Mail 


ness courses thoroughly ta 
Scholarships” to be grant 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


to first applicants. Apply 
113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y 








101 Famous Poems 


We also publish: 


THE CABLE CoO., 


SELDOM can good 
prose stir the minds 
of children as can 
poetry, with its rhythm 
and stately phrasing. 
And so, more and more, 
poetry is being used 
in school instruction. 











The “101 Famous Poems” isa most remarkable collection 
at a very low price—25 cents. In it are poems of every 
type, the best works of all those best known to fame. 
Shakespeare, and Allan Seeger, Kipling and Longfellow, 
and all the best that have so stirred men’s hearts. 


In the back is a Prose Supplement with Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. 
Bixby, Gettysburg Address, Declaration of Independence, etc. 
Handy pocket size, photo of each author— 
a tremendous value for a small cost. 


PRICES e 25c each in any quantity. 


NO free samples. 


1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


101 Best Songs 
Everyday Songs 








WANTED 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experi- 
ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the order 
applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. P.N.5, S.J. GILFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
PLLILLLLLOLOLOIOPOOOOOOOOOOOOOOS 


QUO ee 











Through the 
Palmer Method Penmanship Summer Schools 


Supervisors of Penmanship can greatly increase their EFFICIENCY and frequently their SALARIES- 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS were trained in these schools- 
IN FIVE WEEKS FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE of the Mechanics and Pedagogy 
of Palmer Method Handwriting in the PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOL grade teachers 
can learn how to transform the too often dreary writing lesson into the most joyful period of the day, 
and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation with all other school subjects. 
SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS attend these schools and the, ENROLLMENT is 
NATIONAL. 

For catalogs of the THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS write 

New York City School Boulder, Colorado, School Oedar Rapids, lowa, School 
The A. N. Palmer Co. The A. N. Palmer Co. Cedar Rapids Business College 
55 Fifth Avenue. N. Y. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and busi- 
ht by mail. “500 Free Tuition 


ROGERS, OHIO 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
of LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very 


serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. The 
right teacher in the right position means the highest success 
for both teacher and pupil 33 $3 $3 $3 33 














Ability to earn is saleable. List your services with an Agency. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 

Miss E,. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager, 
GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW 


Products need salesmen — Teachers sell services through Teachers’ Agencies. 
of Boston 


™ TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE °'130°'Scyiston se. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 
Graduates or = Soe" ccocuine mete i 


and UNDERGRADUATES Address M. S. Coxe, Secy. MARION. INDIANA 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





Telephone Connection 























PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISi1 RATION 


45th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
irect calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





Every Agency can help you earn more and learn more. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°70": 


Gesommends col end sormal " . 
a ~~ a p . ad eae specialists, amd other teachers to colleges, public and private 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“Im mg experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 
Write — 





70 Fitth Avenue. 





Western Office: 
911-18 Broadway Bidg.. Portland. Ore. 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Agencies guide and stimulate to better teaching. 











IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 
Attention: The Home Office, Denver, registers 
from east of Colorado only graduates from at 
least a two year course above high school. 


~ Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
inneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 
mand at highest 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago gg 


ALB E R ay 
If you want promotion send for booklet, “Teaching as a 


39th Year Business.” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; SymesBldg.. Denver; Peyton Bidg.. Spokane 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


Free Registration —Unexcelled Service 


SS Sooo 
OOKY/TT- TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 

















4!9 US. Nat. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO. 
Wa. Rorrer, Ph. D., Manager 














GRADE TEACH- 
ERS much in de- 








Continued on pages 337 and 338 





from the schoolroom mau-box, one to 
each child after the valentines had been 
delivered, have delighted the hearts of 
many a little one in the writer’s experi- 
ence. 

There is generally a Christmas tree in 
the primary rooms at Christmas, so it is 
well to let the children, before Christ- 
mas, make bags or containers of some 
sort for a construction project. Collect 
all of these and, unknown to the pupils, 
fill them with candy. Place them 
around the tree before the class comes 
in. Then, as they leave the school- 
room, present one to each child, “With 
Santa Claus’s love.”’ It will add joy to 
many a little person’s Christmas. 

Easter surprises can be fixed up, per- 
haps, more attractive than any others. 
A real “wealthy” teacher can purchase 
from the five-and-ten tiny Easter bas- 
kets. These filled with artificial grass, 
a dozen or so candy eggs and a little 
yellow cotton chick, or a little white 
rabbit, are most attractive. The third 
grade child can really make a paper 
basket strong enough to be used, but 
there is a less expensive way to fix an 
Easter surprise than by buying the 
baskets. One not wealthy enough for 
the basket-buying can purchase five 
cents worth of white or green tissue 
paper and a ball of green or white 
string, some artificial grass, candy eggs, 
and some chicks and rabbits. Cut the 
tissue paper into pieces, circular in 
shape, about six inches in diameter, one 
piece for each child. Place some 
“grass” in the center of this piece of 
paper, and then put the eggs in this 
nest. Next, set the chicken or rabbit 
in the center of the eggs. Tie the paper 
up around the chicken’s or rabbit’s 
neck, leaving a little ruffle and some bits 
of grass sticking out. Behold! you 
have such an attractive Easter nest, and 
it should not cost more than five cents. 
The paper should be five to ten, the 
grass about ten or twenty cents for 
thirty or forty children; the string 
another nickel. The chickens and rab- 
bits can be purchased for a cent apiece. 
The candy eggs usually cost twenty to 
thirty cents per pound, and two ounces 
to a child is small but sufficient. 

Any teacher who has never tried 
these surprises has a joyous treat in 
store for herself, especially if she teaches 
those whose comforts are limited. Be 
most deliberate in springing these sur- 
prises. When the class is all ready to 
be dismissed, tell them to all put their 
heads down on their desks and shut 
their eyes, and not even to peep until 
you say, “Wake up!” Tiptoe around 
and place the surprise right where the 
eye will light on it the first thing. 
You'll hear a faint little giggle starting. 





' j For a sition 
first year. Must be an expert. Why not prepare 
for a position like this? Correspondence courses: 
(1) How to Teach the Primary Grades (2) How 
to Teach by the Project Method. Catalog. 


Nellie Cooper Johnson City, Tenn 


Primary Specialist 
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Never mind, it is a happy giggle. This 
little happy giggle will grow and when 
you say “Wake up, now,” there will be 
a breathless pause of delight all over 
your classroom that will bring tears 
into your eyes and throat. Be sure to 
see that Every CuIp receives a sur- 
prise. It would be a small tragedy if 
Peter or Mary or Jim were overlooked. 

As the little people pass you on their 
way home, you will be awed at their 
beautiful expressions and smiles of 
gratitude for such a simple little act of 
kindness on your part. Any teacher 
who gladly prepares these little sur- 
prises for the little ones under her care 
will continue it as long as she teaches, 
for there is real joy init. It seems that 
there is a real blessing of sympathetic 
understanding established between the 
primary teacher especially and the chil- 
dren she remembers with Holiday 
Surprises. 





Mother 


(Continued from page 332) 
(March into form of H) 


H is her Hands 
That never, never rest 
From baking bread and tarts to eat, 
And keeping us from head to feet, 
Clean, warm and dressed. 


H is her Heart, 

It loves us more and more; 
The world may scorn us from above 
And laugh at us, she’ll only love 

Us more and more. 


(March into form of E) 


E is her Eyes 
That always seem to see 
If we’ve been bad or extra good, 
Or done or not done as we should, 
Mysteriously. 


E is her Ears, 
Into which we tell 

Our tales of joy, our tales of woe 
When things not to our liking go, 
Our secrets as well. 


(March into form of R) 


R is for Rags 
She ties around our toes, 
Our knees, our ankles, and our shins, 
Our head, our fingers, and our chins, 
Even our nose. 


(March into slightly curving line), 


Now, must we tell 
The word you’ve watched us spell? 
The word all boys and girls love best, 
But surely you’ve already guessed— 
Yes, it is You! 
(At “You” each child nods his head em- 


phatically in the direction of his own mother 
in the audience.) 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Continued from page 336) 











THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty-one Years of Successful Service 


BREWER =| siete, axe Fhienr 
TEACHERS AGENCY | ‘tiidng sts!“ 


THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 
Going Stronger than Ever Before 


You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 





We are the pyiticheve s of THE ty ang ony: EDUCATIONAL TEE eel “the nouy thing 0) 
its kind in print”—an itative listi than 6000 school executives t relative ts 
salaries, number of masters 8 in system, num ofa students in the colleges, etc. 














Sell your wares in the open market through Agencies. 
““A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE That Works” 


AT HOME and — with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
MPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID 
ar ren FREE ~ oe teachers of Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, 117 West Copper Avenue, ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexiee 





Your salary increase is from three to four times your Agency fee. 


SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement (under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 


FISK TEACHERS ACENCY 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 
Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS ACENCY Southern Building, Washington 
The Evanston (Ill.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 

EDUCATION SERVICE 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. La Salle St., is headquarters for various 
forms of service and for grade teachers. 








Do you want a better position? Go after it. Enroll with an Agency to-day. 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of Ge 
ississippi River, write us at once. Not an jorado 


Teachers Information Bureau, °°2:,°°* Denver, Colo 


Sell your services in the OPEN market. 


Teachers Come West 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 








Register with a Teachers’ Agency. 








FREE. "REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 





CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Before April First, 64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bidg. 
Mer NEWYORK KANSAS CITY, MQ. 
Flatiron Bldg. N.Y. Life Bldg. 
BALTIMOR COLUMBUS.0. 
211 N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. Ze@chers SPOKANE, WASH. 


$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg 
WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Agencies have the positions. 











Do your share and register now. 


BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! | 
Kindergarten, Crade and Junior High School Teachers {ind in our office a spirit of 


friendliness with the highest degree of business efficiency. From the moment your blank reaches our office you are given 
personal attention and every effort is made to place you satisfactorily. Free enrollment. Send for your blank to-day. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 











(Continued on page 338) 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 











(Continued from page 337) 





Permanent registration with an Agency is your best insurance. 








The Biggest and Best 


THE 
ES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


in the United States 
Main Office: DENVER, COLO., 939 S. University Ave, 








COVERS THE CONTINENT. WRITE FOR OUR FREE LITERATURE. DO IT NOW. 








Seek Opportunity through Teachers’ Agencies. 


IE ADAMS-SMITH and THURSTON TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


A general Teachers’ Agency, Nationally known. Free registration 


Interesting booklet on European Travel mailed free-on request. 











Consult an Agency before you sell your services. 





THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ 


728-30 Stahiman Buliding, Nashville, 
We do not restrict ourselves to Southern 
sections of the East, North and West. 


BUREAU 


. Tennessee 
territory, but place teachers in many 





Registration with an Agency is the first step toward promotion. 





LEAVE IT TO 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have helped others. We will help you. National wide service. All kinds of _ 
positions. Registration free. Write us your wants. We do the rest. Offices: 


318 Tabor Opera House 
DENVER. COLORADO 


3525 Benton Blvd. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ai 





Just the place you want exists somewhere. The Agency will find it. 





THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ 


Furnishes better teachers for schools and secures better positions for good teachers. Over thi 
honest and efficient service to teachers and schools. The oldest Teachers? Agency west of aaa vias 


S. N. RISTEY, Manager 703-704 Globe Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 


ACENCY 





Don’t lea \ professional advancement to chance. 


BEARE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
30 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Many Good Teaching Positions for next Fall 


In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and New York. Free Enrollment 
MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 
1002 Market St., - - Philadelphia 


Register with an Agency. 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 





Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N.Y., Northampton, Mass. 
No fee till elected. 




















The Teacher’s Summer Travel 


Now is your great opportunity to see 
Yellowstone Park, Glacier National Park, 
Banff in the Rockies, Mt. Rainier National 
Park, Rocky Mountain National Park, (Estes 
Park) of Colorado, Grand Canyon, Yosemite 
National Park and numerous other places. 

Before you complete your itinerary write for 
descriptive literature from the various rail- 
roads advertised in this issue. They will be 
glad to help you plan your trip if you will 
mention Primary EpucaTION when writing 
them. 





A Struggle for Success 


The following excerpt is from “‘The Story of 
a Struggle for Success,” as told by John H. 
Kritikson, President of the Security Pen 
Corporation, of Chicago, and published in 
The Salesman’s News for March, 1924: 

Graduating from the International College 
of Smyrna, Asia Minor (an American institu- 
tion), in June, 1904, which college I attended 
for a period of five years, my only thought was 
to come to America. It was on the fourth day 
of November, 1904, when I finally landed. 
I had one great advantage, which the majority 
of the immigrants lacked when coming to this 
country—the ability to speak the English 
language. 

It was not very long before I obtained work 
in a factory where gold pens for fountain 
pens were manufactured. I had not worked 
more than a week when I made my final deci- 
sion that this was going to be my life’s work. 

Events, however, started to develop very 
rapidly from that time on and in the month of 
July of the following year, I was able to secure 
another position in the same line with much 
better compensation and for one of the leading 
firms in the industry. I had saved enough by 
this time to send for my brother, who was 
attending the same International College of 
Smyrna, and upon his arrival here we decided 
that it would be advantageous to him to enter 
the same line, only in the manufacture of 
holders, bearing in mind that some day we 
would be in a position to put on the market a 
complete pen of our own. 

With this in mind, we made it a practice to 
work from one factory to another, getting all 
the experience and acquiring all the knowledge 
possible, not only of the methods of manu- 
facture, but also the methods of merchandising 
fountain pens in general. 

After working for a period of four years, we 
came to the conclusion that the time was ripe 
to enter into a business of our own, realizing 
that there was a great demand for fountain 
pens and that practically all the manufacturers 
for the trade were unable to fill the ever- 
increasing demand. We purchased several 
machines, installing them in a small garage 
back of our home and began manufacturing 
in a small way. 

After experimenting in the little garage 
factory for three months, we finally decided 
to move to larger quarters and close to the 
business district, incidentally organizing a 
small $50,000 corporation, the stockholders of 
which were mostly friends and acquaintances. 
Our little factory was kept busy with the orders 
of large, reputable pen companies who gave us 
an opportunity to manufacture their pen parts. 

The Security Check Protecting Fountain 
Pen is a result of the combined ideas and efforts 
of a number of experienced craftsmen, who 
have been identified with the fountain pen 
industry for more than twenty years. 

The Security fountain pen is now manu- 
factured by the Security Pen Corporation and 
is sold through a unique plan by special repre- 
sentatives, direct to the user, enabling a per- 
sonal demonstration of the wonderful and 
practical features of this “pen supreme.” 

The owner of the Security Pen is always able 
to write without the necessity of coaxing or 
shaking his pen. There is no leaking or blot- 
ting and the pen writes from the moment it 
touches the paper until the last drop of ink 
has been used. 
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MATERIALS FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
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STORY BUILDING WITH BLOCKS 
No. 8275—-SPECIAL attention is directed to the new 
STORY BUILDING BLOCKS. This is an innovation 
which the primary teacher will find of greatest assistance 
in stimulating interest. The 32 wooden blocks are each 
printed on six sides. There are 15Q simple words, including 
every part of speech and using every letter of the alphabet. 
The blocks are numbered and key sentences are arranged 
in the instruction booklet. By rotating any block in a 
sentence, a new word is inserted, and a great variety of 
combinations may thus be secured. 
Price, per box, 60 cents. Mailing weight, 2 lbs. 
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PICTURE SENTENCE BUILDER 
No. 8010—This set is very much like No. 8009, except that 
all small cards are printed in roman type instead of script. 
In practice it is customary to use the script cards for the 
first few months, after which the contents of this box will be 
wanted. Price, per box, 30 cents. Mailing weight, 6 ozs. 
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ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER No. 1 
No. 8281——-This is a fine builder, printed on 


Here is the Little Red Hen. 


The Little Red Hen said. 


1 will make the bread 


Red Hen said. 
“I will eat the bread 





READING SEAT 
WORK~— No. 8296 8200 








BEGINNER’S SENTENCE BUILDER 


No. 8009— There are 28 picture cards in this box, the usual 

variety of small cards bearing names of the pictures, and 
many cards with words in vertical script to use for sentence 
building. The sc ript is good size and very easy to read. 
This set will be found a valuable help in primary instruc- 
tion. Substantially boxed, like all Bradley materials. Price, 
per box, 30 cents. Mailing weight, 6 ozs. 
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EMBECO SENTENCE BUILDER 
No. 8011—Here is a large-type selection of words for expres- 
sion sentence building, printed on heavy stock. Each word 
is duplicated in script on back of card. Properly placed, these 
words form the first basal story in Book 1, “‘Progressive Road 
to Reading.”’ Price, per box, 20 cents. Mailing weight, 6 ozs. 
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8198—Plan Book and Progress Record. For 
general use in graded schools. Size, 634 x 8%. 
Price,,each, 50 cents. Mailing weight, 14 ozs. 

8199—Holmes Daily Plan Book. For Primary 
Grades. Size, 634 x 8!.. Price, each, 50 cents. 
Mailing weight, 14 ozs. 

The Day’s Plan. For High and Gram- 


| 
PLAN BOOKS 
j 


NT 





heavy manila tag stock with numbers in large _ Put up in two setsof sixstories mar Schools. Size, 814 x 1014. Price, each, 60 
bold type. There is a large quantity of numer- — ¢ach, each story inanenvelope. cents. Mailing weight, 1 lb. 4 ozs. 

als from 1 to 0, with a supply of rathematical a pag dae mherdy wo 8201—-Holmes Elementary Plan Book. Size, 
denominations. trations, printed in black on 814 xX1014. Price, each, 60 cents. Mailing 


Put up in a strong box to stand constant 
handling. Price, per box, 25 cents. Mailing 
weight, 7 ozs. 


ture. Price, 


tough manila, with three simple 
sentences referring to each pic- 
per set, 30 cents. 


Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 


weight, 1 lb. 4 ozs. 
All books contain 200 pages. Bound in heavy 
paper covers. 


Order from nearest address 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 




























What is Your Present Salary? 


Chicago pays elementary teachers from $1700 to 
$2000 the first year with increases yearly to $2500. 
High school teachers receive from $220) to $2800 
the first year with yearly increases to $3800. 


OUR 1924 HAND BOOK GIVES FULL INFORMATION 
FREE ON REQUEST. WRITE AT ONCE 


We are not a teachers’ agency 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


Chicago Elementary Teachers’ and Kindergarten Minors 


We have just published all of the required elementary te achers’ and 
kinderarten minor questions used by the Chicago Board of Education 
for every examination from June, 1919, to July, 1923, five years inclusive. 
Six Subjects: Mathematics, Music, English, Geography, History, and 
General Science. 

They would be an excellent guide to teachers who wish to prepare for 
Chicago examinations or for their own local examination. Their only 
defect is that they are printed in small type so as to fill small sheets of 
gummed paper in order that teachers may paste them in their text-books 
for permanent reference—all complete, $1.10. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MINORS: 


Candidates preparing for high school ce -rtificates must write on one 
major and three minors. Two of the minors are always Professional 
Study and English (unless English is the major). We furnish previous 
examinations from 1917 to 1925, excepting four sets, for $2.00, for both 
Profesional and English minors. 


JUST PUBLISHED: The elementary teachers’ examinations for 
December, 1923, price, 55 cents, and the high school teachers’ minors 
in Professional Study, English and General History for December, 1923, 
price, 65 cents. These show the very latest examinations given in Chicago. 


Address Teachers’ Department 


HEATH’S REVIEW SCHOOL 


159 North State St. = = Chicago, Ill. 





WINSTON 














MAKE TEACHING EASY 


You, too, can do it with 


THE WINSTON READERS 


Firman and Maltby 


The popularity of these 
beautiful readers can be 
measured by their sale 
which, in a few years, has 
exceeded 2,000,000 copies. 
The method, literary con- 
tent and illustrations are 
unequalled in any other 


books. 


Tue Interteaveo Manuats for Teachers 
are a decidedly helpful accessory not to be had with 
any other series. They make teaching easy., 
Published recently 
THE WINSTON PRE-PRIMER 


This accessory is an outgrowth of the demand for 

material on Pre-Primer work. It is in two parts: 

Work and Play and My Book. It prepares directly 

for the Winston Primer and is different from any 

pre-primers heretofore published. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave. 1006-1016 Arch St. 
CHICAGO DALLAS PHILADELPHIA 

SAN FRANCISCO 














FOR TEXTBOOKS 











NEW 
SILENT READING AIDS 


For First, Second and Third Grades 


SHORT EXPOSURE PHRASE CARDS, set 125 
conde, 4 im. = 18 im. (ist grade) .............. $3.00 
(For drill in Silent Reading to increase rate and 
comprehension) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN CAREFUL SILENT 


READING 
First Grade Set, 36 sheets and cover. Sampleset..  § .25 
Second Grade Set, 36 sheets and cover. Sample set. . 25 


(Seat work for drill in Careful Silent Reading: by 
G. T. Buswell, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago.) 


THIRD GRADE SILENT READING CARDS, set 
I sg. hk Gein oF ra ait ond aa ard. 9 72 0 6 1.70 
(This seat work device was described in the Twentieth 
Yearbook. By Prof. J. H. Hoover, Missouri State 
Teachers’ College.) 


This material can be used to advantage with whatever system 
of Reading you employ. It makes drill work attractive and 
varied, as well as profitable. Any or all of the above sets will 
be sent on approval for examination. Instruction Booklets 
for using the above cards are included. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of “The Silent Reading Hour” 
FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD READERS 


Dept. P, 352 East Twenty-Second St. Chicago 











‘In A Rut Face Down” 


Said by many to be the strongest 
story since the ‘‘Message to Garcia’’ 


you can read the book in half an hour, but its 

message will make you think for months. It 
will lift you out of the rut of everyday routine and 
drive you forward to greater success. 


The President of the largest corporation of its kind 
in America (name on request) in fulfillment of what 
he said was “the moment’s duty’’ before laying the 
book down after its first reading, ordered five thou- 
sand copies for distribution to the members of his 
organization. 


“Ina Rut Face Down” is sent FREE to any teacher 
in America. Its story should be told in every home, 
in every classroom. 
When you write for your copy tell us these three 
things: 

—What your present position is. 

-What you did last summer. 

—What you would like to do this summer. 
We have helped many teachers reach a greater 
measure of success and perhaps we can help you. 
Send for your copy of “In a Rut Face Down” 
right now. 


LEWIS E. MYERS & COMPANY 


Valparaiso - - Indiana 
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